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CHANGING DEMOGRAPHICS. A 
subcommittee of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee conducted hearings 
in late July on the likely social and 
economic effects of projected population 
shifts. Some highlights: 


Rep. James H. Scheuer of New York, sub- 
committee chairman: Four problem areas 
already are apparent: First is the aging of 
the population, as women have fewer 
children, people live longer, and the baby- 
boom generation grows older. This 
development will cause major changes in 
the labor market, in the nature of retire- 
ment, in social security, and in the health 
care system. 

Second, we will see big changes in the 
labor force. The baby boomers born dur- 
ing the 1950’s and 1960’s are just now 
entering their prime working years and are 
swelling demand for good, well-paid jobs. 
As they approach retirement, there are 
many fewer young people coming behind 
to take their places. Thus, the economy is 
going to have to adjust from an abun- 
dance of workers to the possibility of a real 
shortage. 

Third, children will be a declining frac- 
tion of the population. Already children 
make up the majority of Americans in 
poverty. We are going to have to protect 
the needs of our children even as we strug- 
gle to meet the needs of other population 
groups, particularly the very old. 

Fourth, blacks and other minorities will 
make up an increasing share of the 
population. These groups bear a 
disproportionate share of poverty and 
unemployment. One of the major 
challenges facing the public and private 
sectors is to provide education and job 
training to these groups. 


William E. Brock, Secretary of Labor, 
pointed to some positive implications of 
this demographic picture: A slower rate of 
labor force growth suggests tighter labor 
markets, which should foster the employ- 
ment of youth, minorities, women, and 
the handicapped and a narrowing of oc- 
cupational and earnings gaps. And a more 
mature work force implies greater ex- 
perience, stability, reliability, and pro- 
ductivity. 

We have the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of projected developments and 
deal meaningfully with some of the more 
significant problems our society now 
faces. But, we must be bold and creative 
if we are to meet this challenge, 
specifically by promoting dynamism, 
flexibility, and adaptability in the 
economy and labor force. 


Janet L. Norwood, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, cited the demonstrated 
ability of the economy to accommodate 
large influxes of workers—specifically, 
women and baby-boom cohorts— 
although minority groups remain at a 
severe disadvantage. 

The challenge is to make the jobs the 
economy generates in coming years ac- 
commodate the emerging labor force. 
On the one hand, projected strong 
growth in highly skilled professional, 
managerial, and technical occupations 
will make it easier for the growing pro- 
portion of college educated workers to 
fulfill their job expectations. On the 
other hand, the shift away from factory 
operative and laborer occupations may 
make it more difficult for persons with 
less education to find jobs. 


John G. Keane, director of the Census 


Bureau, addressed the implications of an 
aging society: Tomorrow’s elderly will 
be very different from today’s in their 
ability to function effectively in old age. 
For example, the relatively high educa- 
tional attainment of the baby-boom 
generation bodes well for their lifetime 
economic status. Another indication 
that the retirement experience will be 
quite different in the future is based on 
changes in occupational patterns. 
Tomorrow’s elderly women, for exam- 
ple, will be much more likely to have 
been in occupations covered by social 
security and other pension plans, and 
thus should be in better financial shape 
than their grandmothers are today. 


Roger D. Semerad, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment and Training, 
examined the public policy implications 
of the population trends through the 
year 2000, emphasizing the importance 
of looking ahead to anticipate potential 
problems rather than merely reacting to 
the pressure of immediate concerns. 
Among the more important considera- 
tions: ensuring that individuals achieve 
minimum levels of educational com- 
petency; providing quality, education- — 
oriented child care for two-earner 
families and single parents; orienting 
workers to a process of lifelong learning 
and repeated retraining for new and 
restructured jobs, and involving 
employers in the reeducation process; 
assisting workers in adjusting to occupa- 
tional dislocation; encouraging more 
cooperative labor-management rela- 
tions; and developing alternatives to 
retirement, including nontraditional — 
work schedules and part-time jobs, for 
older workers. COR 


‘Employment up, unemployment 


stable in the 


Moderate job growth continued, but only 


irst half of 1986 


| in the service-producing sector and in construction; 
the level and rate of unemployment were about unchanged, 
as employment increases matched labor force expansion 


SUSAN E. SHANK 


{ Employment rose at a steady, though unspectacular, pace in 
the first 6 months of 1986. However, as the economy moved 
| into the fourth year of recovery following the 1981-82 re- 
cession, the number of unemployed persons and the unem- 
| ployment rate were little changed. Civilian employment in- 
creases slowed during 1985 and the first half of 1986 from 
the very robust gains evident in the 2 years immediately 
after the recession trough. Similarly, the civilian jobless 
rate, which had dropped sharply during the first 2 years of 
| the recovery, declined only moderately in 1985 and then 
} leveled off at about 7 percent in early 1986. 

} Job gains during the first half of 1986 took place entirely 
} in the service-producing sector and construction. In con- 
trast, manufacturing employment declined, and the number 
of mining jobs dropped precipitously—due mainly to the 
steep fall in oil prices and the consequent layoffs in oil 
and gas extraction. Most of these developments represented 
a continuation of the patterns evident during 1985 and 
reflected both the long-term trend toward the service- 
producing sector and cyclical developments. The weakness 
| in the goods-producing sector has been especially pro- 
nounced in the 1980’s, as employment has declined in abso- 
lute numbers, augmenting the longer-term decline in rela- 
/ tive terms. This sector failed to regain all the jobs lost during 
} the 1980-82 recessions, and its second quarter 1986 em- 
| ployment level (25 million) was about 1.7 million below the 
| July 1979 all-time high.’ 

| This article summarizes labor market developments in the 


en 


§ Susan E. Shank is an economist in the Division of Employment and Unem- 


ployment Analysis, Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


first half of 1986 and compares them to earlier periods in the 
current economic expansion, as well as to long-term trends. 
The data are from two sources: household interviews and 
employer reports.” Changes during the first half of 1986 
refer to movements in seasonally adjusted data from the 
fourth quarter of 1985 to the second quarter of 1986. Refer- 
ences to the last 34 years cover the period from fourth quar- 
ter 1982 to second quarter 1986, and the last 1} years pertain 
to 1985 and the first half of 1986. 


Employment 


Only three of the previous seven economic expansions in 
the post-World War II period lasted as long as the current 
one (43 months as of June 1986). The growth rate for civil- 
ian employment in the first 3} years of this expansion was 
10 percent, substantially more than the increases during 
comparable periods after the 1948—49 and 1960-61 reces- 
sions, but less than the nearly 13-percent rise following the 
1973-75 recession. The robust employment increase in the 
late 1970’s was unusual, because it accelerated in the third 
and fourth years after the recession. The more typical pat- 
tern has been for employment to rebound sharply in the first 
14 to 2 years following a recession trough and then to show 
moderate growth in subsequent quarters.° 

The current expansion adhered to the usual pattern of a 
strong initial rebound followed by slower but steady job 
growth. In the first half of 1986, the number of employed 
persons rose by about 900,000 (after allowance for the revi- 
sions introduced into the household survey in January 
1986),* proportionately less than the gains posted earlier in 
the recovery. At 109.2 million in the second quarter of 
1986, civilian employment had expanded by just about 
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10 million from the recession trough in the fourth quarter of 
1982—with 7 million of the increase occurring in the first 
2 years of the recovery and about 3 million coming in the 
last 14 years. 


Age and sex. Virtually all of the employment increase 
during the first 6 months of 1986, as well as throughout the 
current expansion, has been among adults. (See table 1.) 
Over the 34 years since the end of the recession, employ- 
ment rose by about 5 million each for adult men and adult 
women, while teenage employment was essentially flat. 
(However, the teenage employment-population ratio rose in 
the recovery, offsetting declines in their population.) During 
the first 2 years of recovery, employment gains for men 
outpaced those for women, as male employment rebounded 
strongly from the very sharp job cutbacks experienced dur- 
ing the recession. However, in the past 14 years, the em- 
ployment increase for women exceeded that for men 
(2.1 versus 1.2 million). 


Occupation. Consistent with overall movements, employ- 
ment increases for most major occupational groups slowed 
in 1985 and 1986. Moreover, the composition of the job 
movements by occupation changed markedly.> Nonfarm 
manual occupations registered very strong gains in the early 
phase of the economic rebound—7.7 percent for skilled 
workers and 5.6 percent for semi- and low-skilled workers. 
The following tabulation shows the percent change in em- 
ployment for major occupations based on averages for the 
first 6 months of 1983-86: 


1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 


All occupations ...... 4.9 23 pags 
Managerial and professional . . 5.6 sabi 259 
Technical, sales, and 

administrative ........... 4.3 2.6 3.0 
SOEVICE Messe eae te soca at 3.8 1.7 2.0 
Precision production, craft, 

ANG WEPAll) sats strate es oe Te 2.8 2 
Operators, fabricators, and 

JabOress scat <5 a hpalelsnidiah<.s 5.6 a3 2.3 


Farming, forestry, and fishing. —3.1  —1.1 —1.7 


From 1984 to 1985, the expansion was greatest for office 
workers, especially highly educated managerial and profes- 
sional workers, while growth slowed for precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair workers and almost halted for opera- 
tives, fabricators, and laborers. 

Between 1985 and 1986, office occupations—particu- 
larly technical, sales, and administrative support posi- 
tions—continued to register the largest increases. The small 
rise for skilled manual workers took place entirely in the 
construction trades. Similarly, the employment gain among 
operators, fabricators, and laborers was led by an extremely 
large increase for construction laborers. In contrast, the 
number of machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
(almost all of whom are employed in manufacturing) edged 


up only slightly. The service occupations have experienced | 
only moderate growth throughout the last 3 years, while : 
farming, forestry, and fishing jobs have declined. 


Industrial developments 


The number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls 
averaged nearly 100 million in the second quarter of 1986. 
In the 34 years since the recession trough, payroll employ- 
ment has increased by about 11.0 million, with 7.3 million 
of the gain coming in the first 2 years of recovery and just 
under 4 million taking place in the last 14 years. (See table 
2.) The moderation in the pace of job growth since late 1984 
occurred entirely in the goods-producing sector. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the change (in millions) in nonfarm 
jobs in service- and goods-producing industries for selected 
periods: 


Service- Goods- 
Total producing producing 
Nov. 1982 to May 1986 ...... 12 9.2 2.0 
Nov. 1982 to Nov. 1984 ..... 7.3 333 2.0 
Nov. 1984 to May 1986 ...... 3.9 3.9 0 


As shown, goods-producing employment rebounded 
strongly in the 2 years immediately following the recession, 
but then showed no net gain in the subsequent 18 months. 
In contrast, service-producing employment grew robustly, 
and at a similar rate per month, in both periods. 


Service-producing industries. Throughout the current ex- 
pansion, the largest absolute job gains have been in services 
and retail trade, although finance, insurance, and real estate 
also posted substantial increases. Job growth in each of 
these three industry divisions ranged from 17 to 20 percent 
over the 34-year period of recovery, compared with less than 
9 percent in the goods-producing sector. During 1985 and 
the first half of 1986, most service-producing industries 
continued to record large increases. Services (up 1.7 mil- 
lion) and retail trade (950,000) led the way, followed by 
government (550,000) and finance, insurance, and real — 
estate (475,000). 

Within the services division, business services has experi- 
enced phenomenal job growth over the last decade, espe- 
cially among those firms that provide computer and data 
processing services and temporary help.® Since the reces- 
sion trough, business services employment has jumped by 
1.5 million or 45 percent, with 600,000 of the increase 
occurring in the past 1} years. Health services also contin- _ 
ued its long-term job growth. Engineering and architectural _ 
services, as well as accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping, 
are two other industries that have registered large job in- — 
creases over the 1985-86 period. 

Retail trade employment continued to advance, but at a 
slower pace than in 1983 and 1984. Three industries—eat- 
ing and drinking places, automotive dealers and service 
stations, and food stores—have accounted for almost all the 


job growth since late 1984. In contrast, employment in 
general merchandise or department stores has been about 
unchanged over the last 14 years, following a healthy pick- 
up in the first 2 years of recovery. 

Finance, insurance, and real estate, while much smaller 
than retail trade or services, has also grown at a very brisk 
| pace throughout the current expansion. Moreover, the rate 
of job growth in this division has accelerated in the last 15 
years, compared with 1983 and 1984. Much of the recent 
strength has been in finance, reflecting greater activity 


among mortgage lenders in response to increased demand 
for new and refinanced home loans at lower interest rates. 


Goods-producing industries. Employment trends within 
the goods-producing sector differed dramatically during the 
first half of 1986. Construction employment continued to 
advance strongly, but mining jobs dropped off sharply, and 
manufacturing employment edged down. 

Construction employment has jumped by 1.1 million, or 
30 percent, during the current economic expansion—the 


Table 1. Selected labor force indicators by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 


1982-86 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Percent of population 


Nonagriculture 
Employment-population ratio 


Percent of population 
Employed vo 
Employment-population ratio 
Unemployed 

Unemployment rate 


Employed 
Employment-population ratio 


Civilian labor force 
Percent of population 


mployed aaa 

Employment-population ratio 
Unemployed 

Unemployment rate 


Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
“other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 


population groups. 
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largest growth rate for any major industry group. What is 
more, this expansion was just as robust during the 1985-86 
period, when the number of construction jobs rose by about 
500,000. Much of the recent strength was related to the 
upsurge in housing starts in the wake of sharply lower mort- 
gage interest rates. In the initial stage of the recovery, both 
housing starts and the value of residential construction put 
in place rebounded sharply, but during 1984 they had lev- 
eled off.” Also, housing starts, at 1.7 to 1.8 million per year 
in the 1983-85 period, were below earlier highs of more 
than 2 million units per year. 

Much of the underlying strength in construction in 1984, 
1985, and early 1986 has been in private nonresidential 
building—especially structures for use by  service- 
producing firms.® Between 1983 and 1985, the annual value 
of construction put in place rose by 76 percent for commer- 
cial structures other than office buildings. This category 
includes shopping malls, department stores, warehouses, 
banks, gas stations, and other buildings intended for use by 
trade and service businesses. Office building construction 
also grew substantially between 1983 and 1985 (by about 
40 percent), but industrial construction rose by only 12 per- 
cent, reflecting the weakness in manufacturing. The value 
of all private nonresidential buildings increased by a healthy 


35 percent between 1983 and 1985, while residential con- 
struction rose by 15 percent. 

The number of mining jobs fell by approximately 
130,000, or 15 percent, in the first 6 months of 1986, after 
trending downward more gradually since early 1982. Most 
of the drop took place in oil and gas extraction, which was 
adversely impacted by the worldwide oil glut and the subse- 
quent collapse of oil prices. At $15 a barrel in May 1986, 
the price of oil had dropped about 40 percent from the first 
of the year, and many marginal wells had been shut down. 
Between December 1985 and June 1986, the oil and gas 
industry lost 1 of 5 of its jobs. 

Manufacturing employment edged down from 19.3 mil- 
lion in early 1986 to 19.2 million in the second quarter, and 
was considerably below its peak of 21.2 million reached in 
July of 1979. From that record high to the recession trough 
in 1982, factory employment fell by 3.1 million; during the 
first 2 years of recovery, it regained almost half of the jobs 
lost, but has shown no sustained growth since late 1984. In 
fact, the number of factory jobs declined during most of 
1985 before leveling off in the fourth quarter. In the first 
half, small job losses occurred in primary metals, machin- 
ery, and motor vehicles, as well as in leather. However, 
small gains in lumber and wood products and stone, clay, 


Table 2. Employees on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1982-86 
[In thousands] 


Construction 
General 


Transportation and public utilities 
Transportation 
Communication and public utilities 


Pp = preliminary. 


and glass products—related to the construction boom—and 
in food and printing partially offset the declines. 


Unemployment 


The number of unemployed persons and the civilian un- 
employment rate both showed little change during the first 
half of 1986.° However, it is not unusual for the unemploy- 
ment rate to plateau or even increase slightly following a 
sharp drop in the first 4 to 6 quarters after a recession. 
Chart 1 clearly shows this pattern in the four postwar expan- 
sions that have lasted as long as 34 years. In the first year and 
a half of the current recovery, the civilian jobless rate 
dropped from 10.7 to 7.3 percent; it then remained at that 
level for a full year before edging down to 7.0 percent at the 
end of 1985. 


Age and sex. The recent stability in overall unemployment 
has also been evident for most major worker groups. The 
6.2-percent jobless rate for men in the second quarter of 
1986 and the 6.4-percent rate for women were little changed 
from the rates posted in late 1985, but both were at their 
lowest sustained levels since early 1980. However, the rate 
for teenagers, at 19.2 percent in the second quarter, was 
slightly above the rate in evidence during most of 1985. 
Although recent jobless rates for most worker groups 
were at or near their lowest levels in 6 years, they remained 
substantially above the lows recorded in 1979. The differ- 
ence is most notable for adult men, who were particularly 
hard hit by the back-to-back recessions of 1980 and 1981— 
82. The jobless rate for men jumped from 4 percent in 
mid-1979 to a recession high of nearly 10 percent. Despite 
marked improvement in the subsequent 34 years, the second 
quarter 1986 unemployment rate for men was half again as 
high as their rate 7 years earlier. The following tabulation 


shows unemployment rates for men, women, and teenagers, 
in selected quarters: 


1979-II 1982-IV  1986-II 


Total, 16 years and over ...... 5.9 10.6 To 
IRS ete ec os tae ereie ysick's) « 4.0 9.9 6.2 
Women ...... Cs cae ee 5.7 9.0 6.4 
Peemasers |, ch ae. ues cates. 16.0 23.9 19.2 


The impact of the two recessions in the early 1980’s was 
much less marked for women and teenagers. By the second 
quarter of 1986, jobless rates for both for these groups had 
dropped back to only slightly above their 1979 levels. 


Race and ethnic origin. The unemployment rate for black 
workers, at 14.9 percent in the second quarter, was about 24 
times the 6.2-percent rate for whites, while the rate for 
persons of Hispanic origin—at 10.7 percent—remained in 
an intermediate position. Jobless rates for all three groups 
showed little change from late 1985 to mid-1986. 
However, unemployment rates for the various race-ethnic 
groups displayed slightly different patterns during the 1979- 


86 period. The already high black rate did not rise quite as 
much relatively as the white and Hispanic rates (which 
nearly doubled) during the 1980 and 1981-82 recessions. 
The following tabulation shows unemployment rates for 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics, selected quarterly averages: 


1979-II 1982-IV_ 1986-II 


Wits p reiantyey svete 2s spn pipiodeusiane 4.9 9°5 6.2 
VERS CR ee ae ee ae (9255) 20.4 14.9 
IiSDaniCS eae tla cio scenes 8.2 15.3 10.7 


Similarly, during the last 35 years of expansion, the jobless 
rate for blacks did not fall proportionately as much as did 


Chart 1. Cyclical behavior of civilian 
unemployment rate in four postwar 
expansions lasting as long as 32 years 


Percent 


\, 1981-82 recession 


1960 


194g 
_ fecession 


2. U4? 4.0 oO 10 2 1e 
Quarters after 
trough 


6 4 
Quarters before 
trough 
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those for whites or Hispanics. Although there have been 
considerable drops in unemployment since the recession 
trough, jobless rates for whites, blacks, and Hispanics in 
mid-1986 were all about one-fourth above their 1979 lows. 


Duration and reason. Although the number of unem- 
ployed persons held about steady in the first half of 1986, 
there were shifts in some key categories. Long-term unem- 
ployment (15 weeks or more) dipped to 26 percent of total 
joblessness in the second quarter of 1986, its lowest propor- 
tion since mid-1980. Most of the decrease occurred among 
persons who had been jobless for more than 6 months. Their 
proportion of total unemployment declined to about 14 per- 
cent in the second quarter from 15} percent in late 1985. The 
decrease in long-term joblessness was reflected in a lower 
mean duration of unemployment—14.6 weeks in the second 
quarter of 1986, compared with about 15.5 weeks in the last 
3 quarters of 1985. 

The number of persons unemployed because of layoff 
from their previous jobs averaged about 1.1 million in the 
second quarter of 1986, down slightly from late 1985 and 
substantially below the recessionary high of 2.4 million. In 
contrast, the number of job leavers, persons who quit or 
otherwise voluntarily terminate their employment, in- 
creased to just over 1 million in the second quarter. The 
job-leaver component of unemployment tends to move in 
the opposite direction from job losers. That is, the propor- 
tion of the unemployed who voluntarily leave employment 
and look for other jobs increases in economic upturns and 
declines during recessions. There was little change during 
the first half of 1986 in the number of persons unemployed 


1 Business cycle peaks and troughs are designated by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. The three most recent recessions extended 
from the following peak-to-trough dates: November 1973 to March 1975, 
January 1980 to July 1980, and July 1981 to November 1982. 

2 The Current Population Survey (household survey) is a monthly sample 
survey of about 59,500 households and provides information on the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment by demographic and economic 
characteristics. The Current Employment Statistics program (establishment 
survey) is a monthly survey of more than 250,000 nonagricultural estab- 
lishments and provides information on the number of persons on business 
payrolls. 

3 See Susan E. Shank, “Employment rose in the first half of 1985, as the 
recovery entered its third year,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1985, 
pp. 3-8. 

4 Effective in January 1986, revised population estimates were intro- 
duced into the Current Population Survey. The new estimates include an 
explicit allowance for undocumented immigration since 1980, as well as an 
improved estimate of emigration. The net effect of these changes was to 
cause jumps in both the civilian population and labor force of about 
400,000 and an employment jump of 350,000 (between December 1985 
and January 1986). Adjustments are made for these breaks in series in the 
discussion of over-the-year changes for all civilian workers. However, with 
the exception of data for persons of Hispanic origin, data shown in the 
tables for periods prior to 1986 have not been adjusted. 

5 Comparisons are based on unadjusted data averaged for the first 
6 months of each year. Beginning in 1983, occupational data were coded 
and published according to the 1980 census system, which evolved from 
the Standard Occupational Classification. Seasonal adjustment will not be 


FOOTNOTES 


because they were entering or reentering the labor force, or 
in the number of job losers who were not on layoff. 


Discouraged workers 


In the first half of 1986, there were approximately 
1.1 million discouraged workers—persons who want to 
work but are not actively looking for jobs because they 
believe that they can not find one. The number was down 
slightly from the levels that had prevailed in the previous 14 
years. The recent decrease was evident both among persons 
who cite job market factors as the reason for their discour- 
agement and among those citing personal factors. The de- 
cline was concentrated among men and whites—two groups 
that are underrepresented among discouraged workers. By 
mid-1986, men, who made up 55 percent of the civilian 
labor force, accounted for only 35 percent of discouraged 
workers; whites constituted 86 percent of the labor force, 
but only 66 percent of the discouraged. 


THE MODERATE PACE of economic expansion evident during 
1985 continued into the first half of 1986. Employment 
increases just about matched labor force expansion—leav- 
ing both the level and rate of unemployment about un- 
changed. All of the job growth in the past 14 years has taken 
place in the service-producing sector—especially the 
services and retail trade industries—and in construction. 
Manufacturing employment has edged down since the 
end of 1985. Mining employment fell precipitously dur- 
ing the first half of 1986, as lower oil prices resulted in 
sharp reductions in the number of jobs in oil and gas 
extraction. Oj 


possible until at least 5 years of data are available on the new classification 
system. For further information, see “Revisions in the Current Population 
Survey Beginning in January 1983,” Employment and Earnings, February 
1983, pp. 7-15. 

© See the following articles in the April 1986 Monthly Labor Review: 
Wayne J. Howe, “The business services industry sets pace in employment 
growth,” pp. 29-36; and Max L. Carey and Kim L. Hazelbaker, 
“Employment growth in the temporary help industry,” pp. 37-44. 

7 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Construction Reports-Value of New 
Construction Put in Place: May 1985 , C-30-85-5, and later monthly news 
releases. All references to value of construction are in constant (1977) 
dollars. 

8 Employment data for construction are classified differently from data 
on the value of construction put in place. The latter estimates are based on 
the type of construction or the final use of the project. Employment data are 
classified in two ways: first, based on the type of builder (general or special 
trades contractors) and second, for the general contractors on whether they 
construct buildings (of all types) or other projects. The most rapid employ- 
ment growth in recent years has been among special trades contractors, for 
example, firms specializing in plumbing, painting, electrical work, or 
carpentry. These contractors work on all types of construction—residential 
and nonresidential, private and public. ; 

2 On a monthly basis, the unemployment rate declined from 6.9 to 
6.7 percent in January 1986, but increased in February to 7.3 percent. Both 
of these movements appear to have been exaggerated owing to several 
factors, including coding errors on a question that was reworded slightly in 
January and exceptionally mild weather in January that was followed by 
stormy weather in February. 


The employment expansion 
in retail trade, 1973-85 


Strong employment gains in the industry 


can be attributed mostly to exceptional growth 
in eating and drinking places and food stores; 


part-time positions accounted for 
much of the overall growth 


STEVEN E. HAUGEN 


One of the largest and fastest growing industries in the 
United States, in terms of employment, is retail trade. 
Nearly 17.4 million persons were employed in this field in 
1985, or more than | of every 6 nonagricultural wage and 
salary workers. From 1973 to 1985, retail trade employment 
expanded by 5 million, accounting for a fourth of the total 
nonagricultural employment increase over the period. Only 
services and manufacturing employed a larger number of 
workers, and only services; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and mining exhibited a higher rate of employment 
growth over the 12-year period. Although growth in retail 
trade employment was pervasive, a closer inspection reveals 
that most of the increase can be attributed to very sharp 
expansion in two key industries within the retail trade divi- 
sion—eating and drinking places, and food stores. 


Steven E. Haugen is an economist in the Division of Employment and 
Unemployment Analysis, Office of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


This article discusses employment trends in retail trade as 
well as in key industry groups since 1973. In addition, it 
explores the changing demographic, occupational, and earn- 
ings characteristics of retail trade workers, as well as the 
incidence of self-employment in the industry. Data for the 
years 1973 and 1985 were chosen for comparison, because 
they are indicative of periods characterized by relatively 
robust economic activity and, more importantly, because 
they each represent the third year of recovery following a 
recession. ! 

Data for this study were derived from both the Current 
Employment Statistics survey and the Current Population 
Survey.? The Current Employment Statistics survey is a 
monthly sample of the payroll records from 250,000 busi- 
ness establishments nationwide and is widely regarded as 
the most detailed and statistically reliable source of informa- 
tion on industry employment, hours, and earnings. Data 
from this survey are used in the analysis of employment and 
earnings trends among wage and salary workers in retail 
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trade industries over time. However, because the payroll 
survey does not provide information on the demographic or 
occupational characteristics of workers, or on self-employed 
and unpaid family workers in the industry, data on these 
subjects were derived from the Current Population Survey, 
a monthly sample survey of 59,500 households nationwide. 


What is retail trade? 


The role of retail trade industries in a market-based econ- 
omy is obvious: to serve as “middlemen” between those who 
supply goods and those who purchase the goods for final 
consumption. More formally, the retail trade division, as 
defined in the 1972 Standard Industrial Classification Man- 
ual, includes “‘. . .establishments engaged in selling mer- 
chandise for personal or household consumption, and ren- 
dering services incidental to the sale of the goods.” These 
firms are classified into eight major component industries, 
including general merchandise stores, food stores, automo- 
tive dealers and gasoline service stations, apparel and acces- 
sory stores, and eating and drinking places.? Altogether, 
there were about 2 million retail establishments in 1982.4 
Clearly, retail industries are the major conduits for the distri- 
bution of goods from producer to consumer. As such, they 
should be distinguished from their wholesale trade counter- 
parts, which employ roughly one-third as many workers 
basically in the sale of goods to retailers or to industrial or 
commercial users. 

Retail trade, by nature, is highly labor intensive, and by 
and large it is the retail worker who usually plays the preem- 
inent role in the transaction between buyer and seller. Al- 
though there have been recent developments in the way 
retailers conduct business that are lessening the dependence 
upon workers for certain tasks, such as the extensive use of 
computerized gasoline pumps to serve customers, there are 
many services provided by the industry for which it has been 
exceedingly difficult to substitute capital for labor. Whether 
through providing information and assistance to the cus- 
tomer in the selection of the product, ringing up the sale, or 
in delivering the product, the retail worker is an intrinsic and 
seemingly irreplaceable “factor of production” in the indus- 
try. Therefore, just as consumer demand for all kinds of 
merchandise has increased over time, retail employment has 
expanded to handle the larger number of transactions be- 
tween producer and consumer. 


Overall growth 


Employment in retail trade expanded by 5.0 million be- 
tween 1973 and 1985, an increase of about 41 percent. By 
comparison, employment in all nonagricultural industries 
increased by about 27 percent. Relatively stronger employ- 
ment growth in retail trade over the period reflects not only 
increases during business expansions that were either pro- 
portionately equal to or greater than those for all industries, 
but also more resilience to employment declines during each 
of the three recessions that occurred during the 12-year 
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period under study. The following tabulation shows season- 
ally adjusted percent changes in employment during se- 
lected business cycle expansions and contractions. (As of 
March 1986, the economy was in the 40th month of business 
recovery since the recession trough in November 1982.) 


All 
nonagricultural Retail 
Business cycles industries trade 
Expansions: 
March 1975—January 1980 ........ 18.8 20.6 
July 1980—July 1981 ...........65. 2.0 1.9 
November 1982—March 1986 ...... 1222 17S 
Contractions: 
November 1973—March 1975 ....... = 1 0 
January 1980-July 1980 ........... al Le 0) 
July 1981—November 1982 ......... SSL —0.4 


It may seem somewhat surprising that employment in 
retail trade was not only far less affected by cyclical down- 
turns than that in all nonagricultural industries, but also that 
it barely declined at all in the two longer recessions of the 
1973-85 period. Logically, when consumer demand wanes, 
employment in retail trade would be expected to decline as 
fewer workers are needed to handle the smaller volume of 
sales. Indeed, although overall employment in the retail 
division remained relatively unchanged during the three 
contractions, a closer look reveals that there were substan- 
tial differences in the response to cyclical and other develop- 
ments by individual retail industries. 


Employment growth by industry 


For the purposes of this analysis, the eight major industry 
groups within the retail trade division can be broken down 
into three groups: 1) “slow” growth industries—those 
which grew only slightly during expansions and experienced 
deep employment declines as a result of recessions, result- 
ing in little growth over the 1973-85 period, 2) “med- 
ium” growth industries—those which exhibited marked em- 
ployment growth over the period, growing during recoveries 
and suffering only moderate declines during recessions, and 
3) “strong” growth industries—those which grew very 
sharply during expansions and continued to grow during 
contractions, thereby establishing a pattern of extraordinary 
employment growth over the entire period. (See table 1.) 


Slow growth industries. The general merchandise stores 
and automotive dealers and gasoline service stations indus- 
try groups exhibited the slowest rate of growth among the 
retail industries over the period, each expanding by less than 
7 percent over the entire 12 years. The general merchandise 
stores industry, the third largest retail employer in 1985, is 
basically comprised of department stores and similar estab- 
lishments which sell a wide variety of products. The indus- 
try had been the second largest in 1973 when it employed 
some 2.2 million workers. However, relatively weak em- 
ployment growth since that time, in part reflecting sharp and 


1 protracted employment declines as a result of business cycle 
) contractions, substantially eroded its share of retail employ- 
| ment. By 1985, the industry employed 2.3 million workers. 
i Automotive dealers and service stations, at 1.9 million in 
) 1985, were only 115,000 above the 1973 level. Like general 
} merchandise stores, this industry was severely affected by 
| cyclical downturns (which is not surprising, given the indus- 
| try’s close attachment to the very cyclically sensitive 
) automobile manufacturing industry). In addition, the gaso- 
)| line crises of 1973 and 1979 had a deleterious impact on 
| automotive dealers and gasoline service stations. Resultant 
4) losses limited overall employment growth over the 1973-85 
| period. 


i Medium growth industries. The building materials and 
| garden supplies, apparel and accessories, furniture and 
| home furnishings, and miscellaneous retail industries regis- 
| tered substantially greater employment growth than the first 
i} group of industries over the period. Among these four indus- 
| tries, growth was proportionately the smallest for the build- 
i] ing materials and garden supplies industry. Comprised of all 
# stores which sell primarily lumber, hardware, and other 
building supplies, this industry grew by 28 percent, employ- 
ing a total of 685,000 persons by 1985. Slightly stronger 
employment growth occurred within apparel and acces- 
sories, as clothing stores and related establishments em- 

ployed about 1 million persons in 1985, or 31 percent more 
| than in 1973. The furniture and home furnishings industry 
exhibited fairly sharp growth, expanding by 38 percent to an 
employment level of 735,000 in 1985. Like the “slow” 
growth group, though to a lesser degree, all three of these 
industries suffered significant employment losses as a result 
of the recessions which occurred over the 1973-85 period. 
The last member of this “medium” growth group, miscella- 
neous retail, added 640,000 workers over the period, reach- 
ing a level of 2.2 million workers. This represents an expan- 
sion of 41 percent. Miscellaneous retail includes all retail 


establishments that cannot be classified in the seven other 
industries, such as drugstores, bookstores, and mail order 
houses. 


Strong growth industries. Food stores and eating and 
drinking places comprised the “strong” growth group. The 
food stores industry, which includes all businesses which 
primarily sell food for home preparation, grew rapidly over 
the period and by 1985 was the second largest industry 
within retail trade. This industry is comprised of groceries, 
bakeries, various produce markets, and similar establish- 
ments. There were 2.8 million workers employed in the 
food stores industry in 1985, up roughly 925,000 from the 
1973 level, representing an increase of 50 percent. 

The eating and drinking places industry, which remained 
the largest industry in the division throughout the period, 
registered the highest employment growth rate since 1973 
among the eight retail industries (87 percent). Composed of 
restaurants of all types, including cafeterias, fast food 
restaurants, and sit-down eating places, as well as a full 
range of establishments engaged in the retail sale of bever- 
ages for on-site consumption, the industry employed 
5.7 million persons in 1985, up 2.7 million since 1973. 
Thus, this industry alone accounted for half of total employ- 
ment growth in retail trade over the period. 

Eating and drinking places and food stores industries 
together employed 8.5 million persons in 1985 (about half 
of all retail workers), and accounted for 71 percent of em- 
ployment growth in retail trade since 1973. (See chart 1.) 
Not only did these industries grow at a much faster pace than 
the rest of retail trade during expansions, but employment 
increases in these industries during recessions were suffi- 
cient to largely offset declines that occurred in the rest of the 
retail industries.> The following tabulation shows the 
changes in employment in the eating and drinking places 
and food stores industries and all other retail industries dur- 
ing selected business cycle expansions and contractions 


Table 1. Number of employees in the retail trade industry by major division, 1973-85 annual averages 


[In thousands] 


Note: Data were obtained from the Current Employment Statistics (establishment) survey. 
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(employment in thousands, seasonally adjusted): 
Eating and drinking All other 


places and food retail 
Business cycles stores industries 
Expansions: 
March 1975—January 1980 ...... 1,649 954 
July 1980-July 1981 ........... 210 88 
November 1982—March 1986 .... 1,399 1,260 
Contractions: 
November 1973—March 1975 .... 289 =259 
January 1980-July 1980 ......... 51 —216 
July 1981—November 1982 ...... 158 Sa & 


Job growth factors 


There are many factors which can be associated with 
employment growth in retail trade since 1973. Obviously, 
increasing consumer demand is largely responsible, and to 
some extent, this simply reflects population growth and the 
increase in aggregate income over the period. Perhaps more 
importantly, there are many demographic and socioeco- 
nomic developments which have directly and indirectly 
magnified demand for goods and services in general, includ- 
ing the increased incidence of working women, and thus of 
two-income families; an increased number of persons who 
live alone; and a general trend towards increased demand for 
leisure time. One end product of these changes is the gradual 
emergence of a more affluent society, in which time has 
become a scarcer resource.® This, in turn, has led to in- 
creased customer demand for convenience. Consumers have 
less time for shopping, and they want to be able to shop 


Chart 1. Employment in eating and drinking 
places and food stores as a percentage 
of employment in retail trade, 1973-85 
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whenever time becomes available. As a result, many retail 
stores have not only increased in size and number, but have 
expanded their hours of operation as well. Both factors have 
resulted in the addition of more workers in retail trade, 
particularly part-timers. Probably the greatest impact of 
these developments has been in the eating and drinking and 
food store establishments. 

It is generally more expensive to eat meals prepared in 
restaurants than it is to eat at home, and this disparity has 
widened over time. Consequently, all other things being 
equal, one would expect to see a cutback in the amount of 
dollars spent on food away from home. In fact, there has 
been a change in eating habits. Data from BLS Consumer 
Expenditure Surveys indicate that between 1972-73 and 
1982-83, not only has the proportion of the overall con- 
sumer’s budget spent on food declined, but that of this total 
food budget, the proportion spent on food away from home 
has increased significantly.’ This preference of eating out to 
cooking at home can certainly be associated with the in- 
creasing desire to conserve time, as it typically takes more 
time to prepare a meal at home than it does to eat out. As 
noted previously, there are many groups that have had more 
constraints placed upon their available time, and many of 
them find it more convenient to eat out, augmenting demand 
for the industry.® 

But if this is the case, then why has demand in the food 
stores industry increased as well? In addition to the marked 
population growth over the period, one possible reason for 
the increase over time is the growing diversification of prod- 
ucts offered by grocery stores. To meet the customer’s 
growing demand for convenience, grocery stores have in- 
creasingly offered many services and products that once 
were the province of other industries. These include the 
installation of delis and salad bars, service centers for check 
cashing, and other services such as film processing. !° Ulti- 
mately, demand for the industry has increased as people are 
able to obtain a wider selection of goods with just one stop 
at a store, thereby saving time. 


Technical innovations and productivity 


Employment growth in retail trade over the 1973-85 pe- | 


riod would probably have been even more dramatic had it 
not been for the adoption of many labor-saving and 


management-related innovations which have helped to in- } 
crease productivity in the sector. For example, the use of bi 


computer technology to manage inventories and handle cus- 
tomer billing and accounting has limited the labor resources 
that were once needed to handle these tasks.!! In addition, 
the overall trend towards consumer self-selection of mer- 
chandise has limited labor requirements in many industries, 
such as the proliferation of self-service pumps at gas stations 
and convenience stores and the self-selection of products in 
apparel and department stores. 

In part reflecting these innovations, productivity in the 


retail trade division increased at an average annual rate of 
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\} 1.0 percent from 1973-84, slightly higher than the 0.8 per- 
| cent recorded for the total business sector.!2 However, there 
|] were divergent movements in productivity over the period 
)| for many of the detailed retail industries. In fact, among the 
}| retail industries for which data are available, there were 
average annual productivity declines for only two indus- 
tries, eating and drinking places and food stores. As in- 
»| creased output can be satisfied by either increased produc- 
‘tivity or increased input, these two industries were 
increasingly reliant upon labor to meet the higher output 
requirements. 


Characteristics of retail workers 


An understanding of certain characteristics of the retail 
#) trade work force helps explain employment patterns and 
4 trends in this industry division. Historically, the retail trade 
work force has differed in many respects from the overall 
work force. For example, the industry has typically em- 
ployed a disproportionately large share of part-time work- 
) ers, women and young persons, sales and service workers, 
workers who have below average earnings, as well as self- 
employed and unpaid family workers. While this profile has 
i) changed little between 1973 and 1985, there have been 
important changes in the proportionate representation of 
} these groups. !° 


| Part-time workers. Employment growth in retail trade 
may be somewhat misleading if one does not note the fact 
that much of the growth reflected large increases in the size 
of the part-time component. More than | of every 3 retail 
trade workers was employed on a part-time basis in 1985— 


Table 2. Percent distribution of employed wage and 
salary workers in the retail trade industry by selected 
characteristics, 1973 and 1985 annual averages 


Part-time workers! 
Men, 16 years and over 
Women, 16 years and over 


1 Employed persons with a job but not at work and persons at work part time are distributed 
according to whether they usually work full or part time. 


Note: Data were obtained from the Current Population (household) Survey and exclude 
agricultural and private household workers. 


twice the proportion of total nonagricultural employment. 
Although the services industry employed a larger number of 
part-time workers, no other industry had such a large pro- 
portion of its work force putting in fewer than 35 hours per 
week. Part-time employment was even more prevalent in 
1985 than it had been 12 years earlier. In fact, about 40 
percent of the employment growth in retail trade since 1973 
has been among part-time workers; the relative contribution 
of part-timers to total employment growth for all nonagri- 
cultural industries was about one-fourth.!4 (See table 2.) 
This finding is supported by data from the establishment 
survey, which show that average weekly hours in the indus- 
try have fallen by about 11 percent since 1973, twice the 
proportional decline in all private nonagricultural industries. 

There are several reasons part-time employment is so 
prevalent in retail trade. From the standpoint of the em- 
ployer, hiring part-time workers is an efficient way to han- 
dle changes in the extended hours of operation necessitated 
by ever-fluctuating consumer demand for retail goods. Con- 
sumer demand for many products varies seasonally, 
monthly, and even daily. As mentioned earlier, the emer- 
gence of a “time-scarce” American consumer has exacer- 
bated the variability of peak and non-peak periods of de- 
mand. The result is that most retailers must stay open 
evenings, Saturdays, and, in many cases, even Sundays, to 
capture as much of this demand as possible. However, be- 
cause these oscillations in demand are somewhat predict- 
able, the retailer can use part-time labor to meet the demand 
at any given time.}9 

Just as many retailers have a need for part-time workers, 
so do many workers have a need for part-time jobs. Part- 
time schedules are often fairly flexible, allowing the worker 
time for other activities. This being the case, it is not sur- 
prising that women and young workers make up a large 
portion of the part-time workers in the industry. For exam- 
ple, in 1985, two-thirds of the part-time work force in retail 
trade were women. For many women, part-time work af- 
fords the option of supplementing family income while still 
allowing time for maintaining a home and child rearing; for 
youth, part-time work is scheduled around school atten- 
dance. 


Demographic characteristics of workers. When com- 
pared with other industries, retail trade has always had a 
disproportionately high concentration of women and young 
workers. Women accounted for just under two-thirds of the 
employment growth in the industry between 1973 and 1985, 
boosting their proportion of the retail trade work force to just 
over one-half. This increase reflects changes occurring in 
the work force, as women also made up two-thirds of em- 
ployment growth in all nonagricultural industries over the 
same period; as a result, the proportion of women in the 
work force increased from 39 to 45 percent. 

The situation is somewhat different for young workers. 
Despite the general aging of the overall work force, young 
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workers (16 to 24 years of age) commanded an even larger 
share of retail trade employment in 1985 than in 1973. This 
was entirely due to very large increases in the number of 
retail workers 20 to 24 years of age. In fact, about 73 percent 
of the increase in total industry employment for workers 
ages 20 to 24 occurred in retail trade. Teenagers accounted 
for about 1 of every 5 retail workers in 1985, and more than 
half of all employed teens worked in retail trade. On the 
whole, about 40 percent of all workers in retail trade were 
less than 25 years of age in 1985, twice the percentage for 
the overall work force; the figures in 1973 were 38 and 24 
percent, respectively. (See table 2.) There is little variation 
in the extent to which whites and minorities hold jobs in 
retail trade. About 17 percent of both white and Hispanic 
workers were employed in the industry in 1985, compared 
with about 14 percent of black workers. '® 

There are several likely reasons for the relatively high 
prevalence of young and female workers in retail trade. 
Young workers typically have fewer job skills and less train- 
ing than their older counterparts. In addition, as mentioned 
earlier, both young and female workers have a relatively 
high proclivity to work part time. Based on the fact that skill 
requirements in the industry are generally low, and that 
part-time work arrangements are often easily accommo- 
dated, many young and female workers find positions in the 
industry very suitable. 


Occupation. Sales and service jobs were the most preva- 
lent occupations in retail trade in 1985.!’ About 42 percent 
of all workers in the industry held sales positions, and about 
23 percent were employed in service jobs. Most of those in 
the latter category worked in eating and drinking places. 
Combined, these two occupational groups accounted for 
almost two-thirds of the employed total in retail trade; this 
compares with about 25 percent of those in all industries. 
Within retail trade, the most prevalent occupations in the 
sales and service areas were salesworkers, sales supervisors, 


Table 3. Occupational distribution of employment in the 
retail trade industry, 1985 annual averages 


Total employed 
Managerial and professional specialty 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 


Technical, sales, and administrative support 
Technicians and related support 
Sales occupations 
Administrative support, including clerical 


Service occupations 
Private household 
Protective service 
Service, except private household and protective 


Precision production, craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 


Note: Data were obtained ‘tom the Current Population (household) Survey. 


cashiers, and food preparation and service workers. (See 
table 3.) 


Earnings. Pay in the retail trade industry has historically 
been below average, and the disparity has widened. Weekly 
earnings in the industry (derived from the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics survey), at $175 in 1985, were 58 percent of 
the figure for all private nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers; this ratio was down from 66 percent in 1973. 
Within retail trade, weekly earnings ranged from a high of 
$273 in automotive dealerships and service: stations to $112 
in eating and drinking places in 1985. (See table 4.) 

A study of earnings in the industry is complicated, how- 
ever, by the many varied pay arrangements. Commissions 
and tips supplement, to varying degrees, earnings within 


Table 4. Average weekly earnings of private nonagricultural production or nonsupervisory workers in the retail trade indus- 


try, 1973-85 annual averages 


Building 


Note: Data were obtained from the Current Employment Statistics (establishment) survey. 
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Eating 
and” | Miscellaneous 


$101.51 
106.57 
113.22 
118.86 


123.55 


several component industries. Earnings received on a com- 
mission basis, which are included in the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics survey, occur in industries with a heavy 
proportion of salesworkers, and vary according to product 
sold. Big ticket items, such as automobiles, major appli- 
ances, and jewelry offer the best chance for commission- 
type arrangements. Presumably, tips, which are excluded 
from the survey, are the most common type of compensation 
over and above regular pay in eating and drinking places. As 
a result, the payroll data somewhat understate the average 
earnings of workers in this industry. 

Many jobs in retail trade offer no such supplement to 
regular wages, and therefore it is useful to look at the earn- 
ings of workers paid at an hourly rate. Data from the Current 
Population Survey indicate that the median hourly earnings 
for retail trade workers paid at an hourly rate in 1985 were 
$4.15. About two-thirds of those workers paid at hourly 
rates made less than $5 an hour. About one-fourth earned 
the prevailing minimum wage of $3.35 or less—a much 
larger proportion than in any other industry. In fact, half of 
all minimum wage and subminimum wage workers were 
employed in retail trade.'® 

There are several characteristics of the retail trade work 
force which can be associated with the generally low earn- 
ings in the industry division. These include, among others, 
an occupational structure heavily biased toward sales and 
service positions, employment disproportionately composed 
of young workers, and industry operations that are tailored 
for part-time positions. Because these groups and job char- 
acteristics are associated with lower pay in general, it fol- 
lows that earnings in retail trade would be affected nega- 
tively. Indeed, the increasing proportionate sizes of these 


1The business cycle expansion and contraction periods are determined by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, a private, nonprofit research 
organization located in Cambridge, MA. 
2Because the two sources differ in definition, coverage, methods of 
collection, and estimating procedures, estimates of employment are not 
identical. For a detailed comparison of the two surveys, see the 
“Explanatory Notes” section of the BLs monthly publication, Employment 
and Earnings. 
3The following industry groups comprise the major “two-digit” retail 
industries in the sector: 
SIC 52—Building materials, hardware, garden supply, and mobile 
home dealers 
sic 53—General merchandise stores 
SIC 54—Food stores 
sIc 55—Automotive dealers and gasoline service stations 
SIC 56—Apparel and accessory stores 
sic 57—Furiture, home furnishings, and equipment stores 
SIC 58—Eating and drinking places 
SIC 59—Miscellaneous retail 
These groups are further broken down into more detailed three- and four- 
digit industries. See the U.S. Office of Management and Budget’s Stand- 


ard Industrial Classification Manual, 1972, for further information and a 
more detailed explanation of the codes. 


groups in retail trade over time may be related to the widen- 
ing earnings gap between the industry and the all-industry 
average. 


Self-employed and unpaid family workers. While wage 
and salary employment in retail trade grew markedly be- 
tween 1973 and 1985, the number of self-employed workers 
in the industry changed very little. As a result, their propor- 
tion of total employment declined from 10 to 8 percent over 
the period. The number of unpaid family workers in the 
retail industry actually fell over the period, and by 1985, 
they represented less than 1 percent of the employed total in 
the sector. Both of these developments suggest a decline in 
the role of self-owned retail businesses in the industry. 


THE RELATIVELY STRONG employment growth in the retail 
trade division over the 1973-85 period can mostly be at- 
tributed to extraordinary growth in eating and drinking 
places and food stores. Although a few other retail industries 
exhibited substantial employment growth over the period, 
several factors, including the increased importance of spare 
time and convenience to consumers, augmented demand for 
eating and drinking places and food stores to a much larger 
extent than that for retail trade in general. BLS projections 
indicate that employment growth in eating and drinking 
places and in food stores will continue strongly through 
1995, albeit at a slightly slower pace than in the past. This, 
combined with projected declines in the rate of employment 
growth among other retail industries, seems to suggest that 
in contrast to past performance, overall retail trade employ- 
ment growth over the 1984—95 period will be only slightly 
stronger than that for all industries. !? O 


FOOTNOTES——— 


4See 1982 Census of Retail Trade (Bureau of the Census, Nov. 1984), 
pis 

5One characteristic common to both of these industries that substantially 
insulates them from cyclical downturns, and thus the associated employ- 
ment losses, is that food and related products represent a “need” rather than 
a “want.” Consequently, potential employment declines in these industries 
are mitigated. However, the fact that employment in these industries actu- 
ally grew significantly during the three recessions reflects considerable 
consumer demand for their products. 

Jagdish N. Sheth, “Emerging Trends for the Retailing Industry,” Jour- 
nal of Retailing , Fall 1983, p. 6. 


7For further information, see Raymond Gieseman and John Rogers, 
“Consumer expenditures: results from the Diary and Interview surveys,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1986, pp. 14-18. 

8William Dunn, “The Meat and Potatoes of Eating Out,” American 
Demographics , January 1985, p. 35. 

°See Sheth, p. 7. 

10See Progressive Grocer Magazine, selected “Annual Reports of the 
Grocery Industry.” 

11See Michael A. Gallo and Robert B. Nenno, Computers and Society 
(Boston, Prindle, Weber and Schmidt, 1985), pp. 182-86. 

12Data were obtained from both published and unpublished matrices 
from the BLS Office of Productivity and Technology. The productivity 
figures represent output per hour of all persons. Average annual productiv- 
ity rates. of change over the 1973-84 period for the total business sector, 
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retail trade, and available detailed retail industries are: 


Total. business}sector ssi; sisinlas Weiss oles ee a eSueeteeeeee 8 
Retail trade es oases, oie tew sige orele Cue. dares wale esos eae oleate 1.0 
SIG D4=—FOOO'"Stores 7s sis.cc chase ve store lece chs eeie Sretele wleceterens =r 
SIC 5511—Franchised new car dealers ................0005- 8 
SIC 5541—Gasoline service stations ...............-es-e0-- 321 
SIC 56—Apparel and accessory stores ..........--...2++00- SPY 
SIC 58—Eating and drinking places ...............+++00- el 
SIG S912 — Drugstores oarae oe ciclo oie ss ie arorai oeprere ates Naehensranans 13 


13For information on the characteristics of workers in the retail trade 
industry over the 1968-78 period, see Barbara Cottman Job, “Employment 
and pay trends in the retail trade industry,” Monthly Labor Review, March 
1980, pp. 40-43. 

14These data are based on a new definition of part-time employment 
recently developed by BLS. For a discussion of the new definition, see 
Thomas Nardone, “Part-time workers: who are they?” Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1986, pp. 13-19. 

'5For information on the demand for part-time labor in retailing, see Roy 
Thurik and Nico Van Der Wijst, “Part-Time Labor in Retailing,” Journal 
of Retailing , Fall 1984, pp. 62-68. 

16Persons of Hispanic origin are included in both the black and white 
population groups. 
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17Beginning with data for 1983, occupational data are classified accord- - 


ing to the system used in the 1980 census, which was redesigned to reflect 


t 


the occupational structure of the changing economy. This system is radi- - 


cally different from the 1970 census-based system which was adopted in 


1972 and used through 1982. Therefore, data for 1985 are not comparable : 


with pre-1983 estimates, and for this reason, occupational data for 1985 


‘ 


only are discussed in the text. Occupational data used in this report are : 
representative of all workers in the retail trade industry, including the : 


self-employed, private household workers, and unpaid family workers. 


Although these components are relatively small, it should be noted that | 


these figures differ from the data used in the discussion of part-time, 
women, and young workers, which represent only nonagricultural wage 
and salary workers excluding private household workers. 

18]t should be noted, once again, that many of these hourly paid workers 
receive wages that are supplemented in varying degress by tips and com- 
missions. Furthermore, the existence of a substantial group of retail work- 
ers earning below the minimum wage does not necessarily indicate viola- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act but in fact may reflect exemptions to 
the Act, many of which pertain to the retail trade industry. For further 
information, and a more complete list of full and partial exemptions, see 
Report of the Minimum Wage Study Commission, vol. I, pp. 107-38. 

19See Valerie A. Personick, “A second look at industry output and 
employment trends to 1995,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1985, pp. 
26-41. 


[Employment in health services: 
long-term trends and projections 


Demand for health services is expected to grow 

in response to the increasing number of elderly people; 
but growth prospects to 1995 for the industry’ s 

) wage and salary workers are uncertain because of changes 
| in both the financing and delivery of health care 


ANNE KAHL AND DONALD E. CLARK 


Health care has aptly been described as a system in flux.! 
Throughout much of the post-World War II period, U.S. 
health policy encouraged expansion of the delivery system 
and of patients’ access to it. There was a perceived need for 
more physicians and hospitals, and strategies were devel- 
|. Oped to increase the supply. The number of beds in hospitals 
and nursing homes rose, and the supply of physicians, 
nurses, and allied health professionals grew very rapidly. 
Now that cost control has emerged as a dominant concern, 
this has changed: evolving methods of payment for health 
services are based on incentives intended to discourage use 
of costly resources and to foster price competition. Greater 
emphasis on providing care in the most cost-effective setting 
is one of the principal trends reshaping this large and impor- 
tant industry.” This article explores the potential impact on 
demand for health services workers of the sweeping changes 
in industry structure currently underway. 

Health care is still delivered in doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices, hospitals, and nursing homes, for the most part, but 
the structure of the industry is changing as financial incen- 
tives for providing (and using) health services are trans- 
formed. Health maintenance organizations (HMO’s) are 


Anne Kahl is an economist in the Office of Economic Growth and Employ- 
ment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Donald E. Clark is an 
economist formerly in the same office. 


flourishing and new organizational entities such as urgent 
care centers, birthing centers, and hospices are taking hold. 

The boundary between financing and delivery of health 
care is becoming less distinct, and vertically integrated sys- 
tems of care are emerging as providers affiliate with one 
another, or with hospitals, HMO’s, and insurance companies. 
Additional changes in organizational structure lie ahead, 
inasmuch as financing is in ferment. The prospective pay- 
ment system launched by medicare in October 1983 may be 
modified as evidence of its impact accumulates and other 
payers are experimenting with cost containment programs of 
their own. 

Yet even as the delivery system changes, equally dra- 
matic shifts are occurring in the composition of the U.S. 
population. Americans are growing older, creating a need 
for suitable health, housing, and social services. Moreover, 
the segment age 85 and above is recording much faster 
growth than any other age group in the population. In the 
decade ahead, the increasing number of elderly people, es- 
pecially those of very advanced age, is expected to heighten 
demand for hospital, medical, and surgical care; for long- 
term care services; and for new services, including geriatric 
assessment, case management, adult day care, and respite 
care. The effort to provide adequate and appropriate health 
care for an aging population within the constraints imposed 
by cost containment is stimulating innovative approaches to 
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program design, organization, and financing. With both the 
scope and structure of health care services delivery in flux, 
however, it is very difficult to anticipate the future pattern 
of health services. 

Given the growth and aging of the population, advances 
in medical technology, and public support for high-quality 
care, there is little doubt that the health services industry 
will continue to grow over the 1984—95 period that is the 
focus of this article. However, there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to how rapid future growth will be, and what the 
employment implications are likely to be. This article, 
undertaken in connection with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ expanding coverage of the service sector, illustrates the 
wide range of possibilities. It sets up a series of alternative 
scenarios based on qualitative judgments about the possible 
course of events affecting the health services industry and 
provides projections of industry and occupational employ- 
ment consistent with those assumptions. 

The Bureau has for several decades developed medium- 
term projections of the U.S. economy under alternative sets 
of assumptions. The latest set of 1995 projections is pre- 
sented in four articles in the November 1985 issue of the 
Review.> The low-growth, moderate-growth, and high- 
growth alternatives presented there for all industries reflect 
alternative fiscal and monetary assumptions, rates of growth 
of productivity, unemployment rates, or what may be 
thought of as macro alternatives. This article explores the 
prospects for a single industry sector, the health services 
industry, under micro alternatives outlined in exhibit 1. 

No attempt was made to quantify the effects of specific 
assumptions in exhibit 1; rather, they portray service deliv- 
ery patterns and interrelationships that might reasonably be 
expected to generate varying levels of demand for health 
services. The base case projections presented here were 
taken directly from the moderate-growth projections for the 
health services industry, while the low- and high-scenario 
projections were derived from analytical judgment. Projec- 
tions tied to all three alternative scenarios thus represent a 
qualitative assessment of the likely effect on industry output 
and employment of alternative courses of events in the 
health services industry. 

This analysis pertains to wage and salary workers in the 
health services industry only. Excluded are self-employed 
and unpaid family workers, on the one hand, and workers 
employed outside the health sector, on the other. Examples 
of health professionals excluded from the analysis are 
(1) physicians, dentists, podiatrists, chiropractors, pharma- 
cists, nurses, physical therapists, speech pathologists and 
audiologists, and other practitioners who are self-employed; 
and (2) nurses, nursing aides, dietitians, dental hygienists, 
social workers, psychologists, occupational therapists, 
physicians, dentists, and others employed in schools, pris- 
ons, residential care facilities, temporary help agencies, and 
other industry sectors outside health. These exclusions have 
different effects on the validity of the analysis, depending on 
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the occupation or industry of interest. Only about 1 physi- 
cian in 4 is self-employed and, as such, excluded from the 
scope of this study. However, most chiropractors, and many 
dentists, podiatrists, and optometrists are self-employed, 
which diminishes the relevance of this analysis for those 
occupations. Note, however, that self-employed practi- 
tioners generally work in one or another of the health serv- 
ices industry sectors, and are subject to many of the same 
trends as wage and salary workers in those sectors. Confin- 
ing the analysis to the health services industry limits the 
ability to generalize the findings, too. Because of differ- 
ences in industry distribution, the projections cover virtually 
all radiologic technologists, for example; about 4 of 5 regis- 
tered nurses; 3 of 5 occupational therapists; but only about 
1 of 5 speech pathologists and audiologists, social workers, 
or psychologists. 


Projection highlights 

The health services industry is defined according to the 
1972 Standard Industrial Classification (sic), and includes 
the following: 

SIC 

801 ... Offices of physicians 


802 ... Offices of dentists 
803 ... Offices of osteopathic physicians 
804 ... Offices of other health practitioners 


805 ... Nursing and personal care facilities 

... Hospitals 

... Medical and dental laboratories 

808 ... Pe care facilities 

... Health and allied services, not elsewhere classified 

In 1995, the number of wage and salary jobs in the health 
services industry is projected to vary from 7.3 to 10.5 mil- 
lion, compared with nearly 7.2 million in 1984. (See 
table 1.) The low scenario shows a barely perceptible 
2-percent increase in employment over the 1984—95 period, 
stagnation that represents a radical departure from past 
trends. The base case yields a projected employment in- 
crease of 26 percent. This is faster than average growth 
compared with the economy as a whole, but a significant 
slowdown by health industry standards. Even the high sce- 
nario, a 46-percent increase over 11 years, implies a slower 
rate of job growth than in the past. 

The 1995 alternatives have a more pronounced effect on 
some health industry sectors than on others. At one extreme, 
hospital employment is projected to decline by 17 percent 
under the assumptions of the low scenario, from 4.1 million 
jobs in 1984 to 3.4 million in 1995. Alternatively, under the 
assumptions of the high scenario, hospital employment 
would exceed 5 million in 1995, an increase of 24 percent. 
Underlying the three projection alternatives are significantly 
different assumptions about hospitals’ response to cost pres- 
sures and the keenly competitive health care environment. 
(See exhibit 1.) 

Job growth in offices of physicians is projected to outpace 
the industry as a whole. Nonetheless, under the low sce- 


nario, extensive market penetration by health maintenance 
organizations (HMO’s) and imposition of stringent fee re- 
Straints are assumed to produce a marked slowdown in 
growth in this major industry. Wage and salary employment 
in offices of physicians is projected to vary from 1.2 to 
nearly 1.5 million jobs in 1995, compared with 908,000 in 
1984. 

Projected 1995 employment in nursing and personal care 
facilities varies from 1.3 to nearly 2.1 million wage and 
salary jobs, up from 1.1 million in 1984. Markedly different 
assumptions about future directions in long-term care help 
explain the wide variation in nursing home growth between 
the low and high scenarios. Strong demand for home health 
care, a key assumption of all three scenarios, is the principal 
reason for projected employment growth in health and allied 
services, not elsewhere classified. 

Occupations concentrated in industries that have widely 
differing growth prospects exhibit the greatest variation 
under the alternatives. This is particularly true of occupa- 
tions located for the most part in hospitals and nursing 
homes. Employment in hospital-based occupations such as 
respiratory therapist and surgical technician is projected to 
decline in the low scenario, but grow at a faster than average 
rate under assumptions of the high scenario. In the case of 
nursing aides, projected patterns of industry growth are 
largely responsible for a decline in employment in the low 
scenario for 1995, compared with much faster than average 
growth in the high scenario. 


Historical trends 


Health care has enjoyed a long period of expansion, with 
continuous growth in funding of services and programs from 
both the public and private sectors. National health expendi- 
tures have grown rapidly, consuming an increasing propor- 
tion of the Nation’s resources. The growing share of gross 
national product (GNP) allocated to health, up from 4.4 per- 
cent of current dollar GNP in 1950 to 10.6 percent in 1984, 
is reflected by many indicators of economic activity—per- 


sonal consumption expenditures on health care, employ- 
ment, and payroll expenses. 

Before turning to an analysis of possible future trends, we 
should take a careful look at the past. A number of interre- 
lated factors are responsible for the escalation of spending 
and the expansion of employment in the industry, but incen- 
tives built into the health care financing system itself are 
singularly important. Increases in private health insurance 
coverage and the introduction of major public programs, 
including medicare and medicaid, have encouraged greater 
use of hospital and nursing home care by making such 
services affordable to segments of the population previously 
shut out of the health market by price considerations. Meth- 
ods of financing have shifted as a result of efforts to broaden 
access to health care. In 1966, the consumer paid directly 
for half of all personal health care spending, according to 
estimates by the Health Care Financing Administration. The 
other half was financed about equally by insurance and 
public programs. By 1984, public programs accounted for 
almost 40 percent of all spending; insurance, 31 percent; and 
the consumer, 28 percent.* 

The shift of payment responsibility from the consumer to 
“third parties” such as government and insurance companies 
is thought to have made patients and providers alike insensi- 
tive to the true cost of treatment and care. Both perceive the 
price of services to be lower than it really is. New programs, 
new technologies, and new types of personnel have been 
added because of perceived clinical benefits, with little con- 
cern for the cost implications. However, the prevalence of 
health insurance, as well as the cost of premiums and extent 
of coverage, differ greatly by sector. Health insurance and 
public programs currently provide about 90 percent of all 
spending for hospital care; 72 percent for physicians’ serv- 
ices; and 50 percent for nursing home care. 

Methods of financing health care have helped shape med- 
ical practice patterns and spurred the rapid diffusion of med- 
ical technology.> For many years, health insurance has 
given providers an incentive to apply medical technology, 


Table 1. Wage and salary employment in the health services industry, 1984 and three projected 1995 alternatives 


[Employment in thousands] 


Actual 1984 
employment 


Total, health services industry 


Offices of physicians 

Offices of dentists 

Offices of osteopathic physicians 

Offices of other health practitioners 

Nursing and personal care facilities 

Hospitals 

Medical and dental laboratories 

Outpatient care facilities 

Health and allied services, not elsewhere classified 


1 Unpublished BLs data. 


Projected 1995 employment 


Average annual rate of change 


Historical Projected 1984-95 


Note: “Unpublished data” do not meet publication standards for accuracy and reliability and 


therefore are not official Bureau estimates. 
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Exhibit 1. Assumptions underlying various projection scenarios 


Factor 


Level and 
distribution of 
health sector 
output in 1995 


Technology 


Reimbursement 


Delivery system: 


Systemwide 


Low scenario Base case 


3.0 percent of total private output: 
$169 billion in 1977 dollars 


Distribution by sector 
Sector 140: 47 percent 
Sector 141: 32 percent 
Sector 142: 20 percent 


Same as base case. 


Technology applied more selec- 
tively than in base case. 


Diffusion of high-cost technologies 
constrained by restrictive reim- 
bursement policies and hospi- 
tals’ difficulty in raising capital. 
Widespread application of tech- 
nologies that reduce resource 
utilization. 


Stringent reimbursement policies 
established for physician serv- 
ices. 


Stringent constraints imposed on 
reimbursement for hospital ser- 
vices. Together with HMO ex- 
pansion, these contribute to re- 
duced demand for inpatient 
hospital care. 


Stringent constraints on medicare, 
medicaid, and other third-party 
reimbursement for nursing home 
and home health services. 


Same as base case. 


Substantial shift away from fee- 
for-service medicine. HMO’s and 
nonphysician providers account 
for larger share of office visits 
for primary care than in the 
base case. 


Assumptions 


3.5 percent of total private output: 
$200 billion in 1977 dollars 


Distribution by sector 
Sector 140: 42 percent 
Sector 141: 36 percent 
Sector 142: 22 percent 


Advances that permit complex 
procedures to be performed on 
an outpatient basis continue, fa- 
cilitating shift in delivery of 
services to nonhospital settings. 


Advances in diagnostic and treat- 
ment techniques continue, fos- 
tering greater service intensity 
(more tests and procedures per 
patient). 


Rapid diffusion of high-cost tech- 
nologies continues. Greater ef- 
fort to develop technologies that 
reduce resource utilization. 


Some tightening of reimbursement 
for physician services. 


Continued constraints on reim- 
bursement for hospital services, 
whether through prospective 
payment or other methods. 


Some added constraints on medi- 
care, medicaid, and other third- 
party reimbursement for nursing 
home and home health services. 


Shift from inpatient to outpatient 
care continues. 


Moderate shift from fee-for-service 
medicine to managed care, 
chiefly because of HMO growth. 


High scenario 


4.0 percent of total private output: 
$226 billion in 1977 dollars 


Distribution by sector 
Sector 140: 40 percent 
Sector 141: 36 percent 
Sector 142: 24 percent 


Same as base case. 


Service intensity somewhat greater 
than in base case. 


Diffusion of high-cost technologies 
more rapid than in base case. 


Less tightening of reimbursement 
for physician services than in the 
base case. 


Fewer constraints on reimbursement 
for hospital services than in the 
base case. 


Fewer constraints on third-party re- 
imbursement for nursing home 
and home health services than in 
the base case. 


Same as base case. 


Limited shift from fee-for-service 
medicine to managed care, re- 
flecting slower HMO growth than 
in base case. 


Exhibit 1. Continued—Assumptions underlying various projection scenarios 


Factor 


Delivery system: 
—continued 


Systemwide Same as base case. 


Less increase in demand for elec- 
tive or nonemergency health ser- 
vices than in the base case. 


Same as base case. 


Hospitals Occupancy declines sharply, 
largely because of widespread 
HMO enrollments and practice pat- 
terns that limit hospitalization of 


HMO subscribers. 


Hospitals emphasize inpatient 
care. Diversification and expan- 
sion into outpatient and 
community-based services and 
programs inhibited by severe prob- 
lems in capital formation. Inability 
to compensate for reduced demand 
for inpatient care forces some hos- 
pitals to cut back or close alto- 
gether. 


Same as base case. 


Bed supply severely constrained 
by certificate-of-need regulations 
and investor uncertainties about 

the nursing home market. 


Nursing 
homes 


Assumptions 


Low scenario Base case 


Some shift in demand for primary 
care from physicians to other prac- 
titioners because of consumer cost 
sharing and decision making. Con- 
tributing factors include wellness 
and fitness movement; acceptance 
of nonphysician providers includ- 
ing nurse practitioners, podiatrists, 
and chiropractors; greater personal 
responsibility for health, including 
treatment options. 


Moderate increase in demand for 
health services of an elective or 
nonemergency nature, such as 
dental, vision, mental health, 
counseling, and nutritional serv- 
ices. 


Nusing home remains principal 
site for formal long-term care, de- 
spite strong growth of home health 
and community-based programs. 


Occupancy continues to trend 
down moderately, then levels out. 


Hospitals provide mix of inpatient 
and outpatient care. Diversify and 
expand into nontraditional areas 
including home health, hospice, 
nursing home, rehabilitation, alco- 
hol treatment, occupational health 
and employee assistance, health 
promotion and wellness, birthing 
centers, and outpatient surgery. 
Addition of new services enables 
hospitals to compensate in part for 
reduced demand for inpatient care. 


Techniques for managing patient 
flow, monitoring physician prac- 
tice patterns, and achieving staff- 
ing efficiences are implemented. 


Bed supply increases as certificate- 
of-need constraints are lifted and 
investors take a more favorable 
view of industry profitability. 


High scenario 


Same as base case. 


Much greater demand for elective 
or nonemergency services than in 
the base case because of consumer 
preference plus changes in in- 
surance coverage and out-of-pocket 
spending. 


Same as base case. 


Occupancy rises, reflecting less 
stringent controls on admissions 
and lengths of stay by HMO’s, in- 
surance plans, employers, and other 
payers. 


Hospitals provide mix of inpatient 
and outpatient care, and many offer 
such amenities as luxury suites and 
gourmet meals. Diversify and ex- 
pand into nontraditional areas of 
patient care. Acceleration of trend 
toward specialization, joint ven- 
tures, multihospital networks. Hos- 
pitals compete effectively with 
other providers for outpatients and 
new sources of revenue. 


Same as base case. 


Bed supply increases substantially 
as investors take a favorable view 
of private pay patients’ ability to 
support such expansion. 
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Exhibit 1. _Continued—Assumptions underlying various projection scenarios 


Factor 


Delivery system: 


—continued 


Physicians 


Staffing: 


Offices of 
physicians 


Offices of 
dentists 


Offices of 
other 

health 
practitioners 
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Low scenario Base case 


Fee-for-service medicine dimin- 
ishes in importance. Greater stan- 
dardization of medical practice as 
physician services predominantly 
provided through formal organiza- 
tions or managed care systems 
such as HMO’s, which establish 
guidelines for ordering of tests, 
procedures, and hospital stays. 


Same as base case. 


Same as base case. 


Same as base case. 


Same as base case. 


Assumptions 


Fee-for-service medicine continues 
to predominate despite HMO ex- 
pansion and growth in preferred 
provider arrangements. 


Trends toward group practice, ad- 
vances in technology, and in- 
creased case-mix complexity as- 
sumed to produce larger and more 
diverse medical office staffs. As 
more nurses, clinical laboratory 
personnel, radiologic technolo- 


gists, medical assistants, and oth- 
ers hired to assist with tests and 
procedures, job growth for clinical 
support staff expected to outpace 
that for physicians, and for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Office automation, plus availabil- 
ity of software tailored for medical 
office use, assumed to generate 
productivity gains and somewhat 
slower job growth for secretaries, 
typists, and other clerical staff 
than for the industry as a whole. 


Little change in use of hygienists, 
assistants, auxiliary personnel. 
Trend toward group practice and 
retail dentistry helps sustain wide- 
spread utilization of dental auxil- 
iaries. 


Staffing patterns remain relatively 
stable because establishment size 
is assumed to stay small. Among 
practitioners, job growth assumed 
to be very rapid in fields where 
public and professional acceptance 
of private practice, and lifting of 
legal and reimbursement restric- 
tions, is most recent. More moder- 
ate growth among established 
practitioners including chiroprac- 
tors, optometrists, and podiatrists. 


High scenario 


Fee-for-service medicine flourishes. 
HMO expansion and growth in pre- 
ferred provider arrangements is less 
than in the base case. 


Same as base case. 


Same as base case. 


Same as base case. 


Same as base case. 


Exhibit 1. Continued—Assumptions underlying various projection scenarios 


Factor Assumptions 
Staffing: 
—continued 
Nursing homes | Same as base case. Efforts to streamline operations as- | Same as base case. 
sumed to result in joint purchasing 
and other shared services; more 
use of computers in clinical, finan- 
cial, and administrative areas; and 
smaller proportion of staff in cleri- 
cal, food service, and housekeep- 
ing jobs. 
Same as base case. Case-mix assumed to include Same as base case. 
larger proportion of severely im- 
paired patients, notably 
Alzheimer’s and other chronic 
“heavy-care” patients, necessitat- 
ing larger nursing staff. 
Same as base case. Increased number of posthospital | Same as base case. 
patients requiring nasogastric feed- 
ing, ventilator support, and other 
advanced nursing skills assumed to 
produce somewhat greater use of 
licensed nurses. 
Greater reliance on private pay pa- 
tients than in the base case assumed 
to produce staff changes aimed at 
extending range of services and im- 
proving quality of care; more pro- 
fessionals on staff, notably RN’s 
and LPN’s, therapists, physicians, 
pharmacists, social workers, and 
activity directors. 
Hospitals Same as base case. Emphasis on management tech- Same as base case. 


niques to schedule patients, pro- 
cedures, and staff; automated sys- 
tems to handle clinical, financial, 
and administrative records; con- 
tract services in areas including 
food service, housekeeping, and 
clinical laboratory; shared service 
arrangements in purchasing, laun- 
dry, materials warehousing, and 
computer support. 


Same as base case. Larger proportion of hospital staff | Same as base case. 
in professional, managerial, and 
clinical jobs; fewer in clerical, 
cleaning and housekeeping, pro- 
tective service, and other support 
occupations. 
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Exhibit 1. Continued—Assumptions underlying various projection scenarios 


Assumptions 


Low scenario 


Emphasis on identifying new mar- 
kets and adding new programs and 
services assumed to contribute to 
larger proportion of social work- 
ers, registered nurses, and thera- 
pists; more marketing and public 
relations specialists as well. 


Hospitals Same as base case. 


—continued 


Changes in mix of nursing staff: Same as base case. 
substantially greater use of RN’s, 
less reliance on licensed practical 


nurses and aides. 


Same as base case. 


ditures for products and services of physicians, dentists, and |} 
other practitioners such as chiropractors and podiatrists; ex- - 
penditures for care in private hospitals and nursing homes; ; 


whether in the form of “little ticket items” such as laboratory 
tests and x-rays, or costly high-tech procedures such as 
coronary bypass surgery or magnetic resonance scans. De- 


spite recent changes, fee schedules continue to reward 
physicians more generously for performing tests and proce- 
dures than for providing “cognitive services” such as asking 
questions, listening, and counseling. Extensive ordering of 
tests and procedures has traditionally been covered by health 
insurance, contributing to the increasing diffusion of both 
old and new technologies.® 

In addition to the role of insurance, other elements have 
contributed to health sector expansion. Among them are 
population growth; rising personal and family incomes; pub- 
lic policies designed to support medical research and expand 
the supply of health care facilities and personnel; advances 
in scientific knowledge that result in medical intervention 
for conditions previously undiagnosed or regarded as un- 
treatable; technological developments that foster the use of 
sophisticated and expensive medical equipment; and prac- 
tice patterns that encourage referral to medical specialists 
and extensive use of costly, high-tech procedures. 

Historically, only a small share of total increases in health 
care outlays can be attributed directly to population aging. 
But in the future, upward shifts in the age structure are 
expected to have an effect on health care outlays, particu- 
larly those for inpatient hospital and nursing home care.” 
Potential implications of projected growth in the elderly 
population for health services demand are discussed later, in 
the section on alternative scenarios. 


Output trends. Historical data on the real value of industry 
output underscore the dramatic expansion of the health sec- 
tor over the past 25 years. Table 2 documents year-to-year 
changes since 1960 in the real value of industry output for 
the total private economy and for the health sector as defined 
in the BLS economic growth model.* In the economic growth 
system, output is measured as gross domestic output or 
duplicated output. Health sector output includes total expen- 
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purchases of medical and dental laboratory services; premi- 
ums paid to health maintenance organizations; and expendi- - 
tures for services delivered by home health agencies and | 
outpatient care facilities.° 

Since 1960, growth in health sector output has been siz- 
able and relatively stable compared with total output | 
growth. Despite price increases that have been much higher ° 
than the average for the economy as a whole, the health 


Table 2. Output, health sector and total private economy, 
1960-84 


141,174 


' Economic growth sectors 140 (Doctors’ and dentists’ offices), 141 Hospitals), 142 
peas services, not elsewhere classified). Data include Berean tor wach omeal 


ector averaged a 5.6-percent annual gain in real output 
uring 1960-84, compared with a 3.3-percent rise in real 
sNP. Increases in health sector output were greatest in the 
fecade following the 1965 enactment of medicare and medi- 
taid, averaging 7.2 percent a year from 1965 to 1973. 

) Faster growth in health output than in total private output 
s responsible for the increasing ratio depicted in chart 1. 
¥rom 2.0 percent in 1960, the health sector’s share of total 
jeal output climbed to 3.6 percent in 1982. The drop to 
$.5 percent in 1984 shows the effect on this statistic of a 
igorously rebounding economy. 


mployment trends. Along with a rise in demand for the 
butput of the health sector, employment has grown at a very 
apid pace. Health sector employment averaged 5.9-percent 
hnnual growth during 1960—84—nearly three times the rate 
pf job growth for the private economy as a whole. Almost 
32 million new wage and salary jobs were created in the 
Drivate economy and of these, nearly 4.6 million or 
14 percent, were health sector jobs. Health sector employ- 
iment has exhibited a remarkably stable pattern of growth for 
more than two decades, as table 3 shows, and annual gains 
ihave consistently outstripped those posted for the total econ- 
Dmy. Only twice in the 25 years has job growth in health 
failed to outpace economywide growth—in 1978 and again 
‘n 1984. The health sector’s share of wage and salary em- 
Dloyment in the private economy has more than doubled as 
fa result, rising from 3.1 to 7.4 percent between 1960 and 
984. 
Hospitals have dominated the health care system for 
ecades. From a technological perspective, inpatient hospi- 
‘al care is the cornerstone of our system for delivering com- 
‘plex, acute care services. The hospital is the “workshop” for 
most physicians and the place where most health profession- 
lals receive their clinical training. From an employment per- 
spective, hospitals hire the majority of health industry work- 
ers (4.1 of 7.2 million in 1984) and provided more than 


tbetween 1972 and 1984. (See table 4.)!° 

From 1972-1982, hospitals posted an average annual job 
gain of 3.6 percent. During this period, outpatient and clinic 
are grew—restraining demand for inpatient services—and 
‘service intensity” replaced bed capacity as the driving force 
behind industry expansion. Service intensity refers to the 
quantity and complexity of services provided per admission. 
ior example, a cancer patient may require 19 lab tests, 18 
pharmacy prescriptions, 3 radiology procedures, and 1 sur- 
gical procedure per admission. Contributing to the growth in 
jhospital service intensity throughout the 1970’s were the 
jquickening pace of technological advance, changes in treat- 
‘ment approach, and comprehensive insurance coverage cou- 
pled with widespread use of cost-based reimbursement. 
Gains in the number of tests and procedures per admission 
more than offset the slowdown in inpatient days during the 
1970’s, a slowdown caused by shorter hospital stays and 


40 percent of the 2.8 million new jobs created in the industry 


Table 3. Employment, health sector and total private 
economy, 1960-84 


Wage and salary employment 
Health sector 
Total private economy employment 


as a percent 
Annual | Employment | Annual | of total private 
percent in percent | employment 
change | thousands 


1 Economic growth sectors 140 (Doctors’ and dentists’ offices), 141 (Hospitals), and 142 
(Medical services, not elsewhere classified). Data include veterinary services, exclude offices 
of optometrists. 


growing substitution of outpatient for inpatient services. 
Outpatient visits to community hospitals rose by 21 percent 
between 1973 and 1983, compared with a 14-percent in- 
crease in inpatient admissions.'! Hospital employment grew 
38 percent over the same period, largely because of signifi- 
cant growth in laboratory, diagnostic, surgical, and other 
services rendered per patient day. 

Employment in offices of physicians and osteopathic 
physicians rose more than twice as fast as hospital employ- 
ment during 1972-84. Among the factors contributing to 
rapid growth over the entire period were substantial in- 
creases in the supply of practitioners, widespread insurance 
coverage for medical and surgical care, greater service in- 
tensity, technological developments that permitted substitu- 
tion of ambulatory services for inpatient hospital care, and 
emphasis on the use of nurses, medical assistants, and other 
support staff to extend the physician’s productivity. The 
aging of the population also contributed to job growth inas- 
much as both the number of physician visits per capita and 
intensity of services per visit are relatively higher for the 
elderly. Some of the growth registered in offices of physi- 
cians and osteopathic physicians is a statistical artifact, a 
consequence of practitioners’ increasing propensity to incor- 
porate for tax and other business reasons. The resultant shift 
in class-of-worker status (from self-employed practitioners, 
who are not included in these employment estimates, to 
wage and salary workers, who are) affects the trend data 
displayed in table 4. However, it is impossible to quantify 
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the impact of this factor on industry growth. Physicians 
currently account for approximately 19 percent of wage and 
salary employment in offices of physicians and a somewhat 
smaller percentage of employment in offices of osteopathic 
physicians. 

Historically, employment has risen much faster in nursing 
and personal care homes than in hospitals. Increased medi- 
caid coverage for nursing home care, State policies of trans- 
ferring patients from mental hospitals to nursing homes, 
growth in real incomes, and an aging population help ex- 
plain the very rapid rise in the industry’s employment during 
the early 1970’s.'? Nursing home employment increased at 
an average annual rate of 7.8 percent from 1972 to 1977, 
then slowed as numerous States imposed controls on nursing 
home construction and otherwise sought to limit medicaid 
outlays. Additions to nursing home capacity have not kept 
up with population growth in recent years, and the disparity 
may grow, according to industry observers. Together with 
low medicaid reimbursement rates in many States, changes 
in tax laws have made nursing home construction less attrac- 
tive to investors. 

There has been little change in recent years in the way 
nursing home care is financed: about half of the money 
comes from patients and their families, and the rest comes 
from public programs, of which medicaid is by far the most 
important. Because additional nursing home beds may gen- 
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erate higher levels of medicaid spending, States have an | 
interest in curtailing growth. Some have done so by cutting | 
reimbursement, implementing stringent certificate-of-need | 
policies, and instituting moratoria on new nursing home : 
construction. ! 

Changes in the industry’s structure have occurred since 
Federal subsidies for nursing home care began in 1956, 
under the Old Age Assistance program. Changes include an 
increasingly sophisticated medical orientation in nursing 
home care, a shift from government-owned to proprietary 
homes, and, more recently, a growing concentration of © 
ownership in multifacility chains. The more sophisticated 
medical orientation reflects medicaid requirements for coy- 
ered care, and State as well as Federal efforts to improve 
quality by enforcing staffing standards. Both skilled and 
intermediate levels of medicaid-covered care require more 
nursing involvement than the small old-age homes from 
which the industry evolved. !* 

The increasing professionalism of nursing home care, 
over the decade of the 1970’s, produced an increase in 
staff-patient ratios. These ratios interact with the bed supply 
(that is, number of residents) to determine the rate of 
employment growth. According to the National Center for 
Health Statistics, the number of full-time equivalent 
employees in facilities with 25 beds or more increased 
98 percent from 1969 to 1980, while the number of nursing 


Health sector output as a percentage of total private output, 1960-1984, 


Percentage 


High projection 
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Table 4. Wage and salary employment in the health services industry, 1972-84 


[Employment in thousands] 


See 


Health and 


Tota sng ein pooh dene and 5 Medical and | Outpatient 
personal care | Hospitals dental care allied services, 
industries | physicians aaa ae Sones? facilities laboratories | facilities | not elsewhere classified2 


s sic 806 plus State and local government hospitals. Data exclude Federal Government hospi- 
s. 


2 Unpublished BLs data. 


\to 62.9 in 1980.!° However, the overall increase in the 
} staff-to-bed ratio masks significant variation among facili- 
ities. Staffing ratios vary according to such factors as degree 
of illness, payment source, facility size, certification, own- 
ership, and commitment to quality care. 

Three industries experienced exceptionally rapid job 
| growth over the 1972-84 period. The industries and their 
| average annual employment gains are as follows: offices of 
other health practitioners (10 percent), outpatient care facil- 
ities (12 percent), and health and allied services, not else- 
) where classified (15 percent). 

Offices of other health practitioners is a diverse industry 
that includes a wide variety of health professionals in solo 
or group practice: chiropractors, optometrists, podiatrists, 
nurse practitioners, midwives, physical therapists, occupa- 
tional therapists, speech pathologists and audiologists, dieti- 
| tians and nutritionists, social workers, and psychologists. 
| No less diverse is the outpatient care facilities industry, 
which includes HMO’s, community mental health centers, 
family planning clinics, urgent care centers, outpatient sur- 
gical centers, birthing centers, and freestanding hospices. 
|Health and allied services, not elsewhere classified, is a 
relatively homogeneous industry, comprising home health 
agencies and blood banks. 

Job growth in these settings is consistent with steadily 
| increasing acceptance of nonphysician providers, together 
with the gradual shift away from the hospital as the exclu- 
sive site of complex health care. Throughout the decade of 
the 1970’s, ambulatory care alternatives became more im- 
: portant. Technological developments made it possible to 


2,906.4 
3,000.8 
3,126.4 
3,265.4 
3,373.3 
3,497.0 
3,613.7 
3,716.7 


3,883.7 
4,041.2 
4,143.8 
4,151.5 
4,078.1 


Note: “Unpublished data” do not meet publication standards for accuracy and reliability and 
therefore are not official BLs estimates. 


provide increasingly sophisticated care on an outpatient 
basis, while changes in insurance coverage and benefits 
made such care financially attractive to health care con- 
sumers. The pace of the shift from inpatient to outpatient 
care has accelerated dramatically in recent years because of 
the emphasis on providing cost-effective health services. 


Recent developments 


Increased public and private sector emphasis on health 
care cost containment is the most important development in 
recent years. Health economists and policymakers had long 
been’ concerned about rapidly rising health care expendi- 
tures, but it was not until the early 1980’s that the combined 
impact of inflation, recession, soaring outlays for employee 
health benefits, threatened medicare insolvency, and State 
fiscal crises produced significant action by business, labor, 
and government. The hospital payment system mandated by 
the Social Security Amendments of 1983, medicare’s 
prospective payment legislation, is the leading example of 
such action. 

Medicare’s system links payment for hospital inpatient 
services to rates for each of 467 diagnosis-related groups 
(DRG’s). Hospitals know in advance how much medicare 
will pay for the treatment of a patient with a particular 
diagnosis. Under the previous cost-based retrospective sys- 
tem, hospitals were reimbursed for whatever they spent. 
Because hospitals now bear the loss if the cost of treatment 
exceeds the fixed medicare payment, it is in their interest to 
be selective about the patients they admit, scrutinize tests 
and procedures, discharge patients as soon as possible, and 
encourage greater use of outpatient services. Not surpris- 
ingly, hospitals have responded to the new system with 
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programs for managing admissions and patient flow, moni- 
toring physician practice patterns, and controlling operating 
costs. 

Cost containment initiatives figure prominently among 
the reasons for a recent decline in hospital employment. 
Average annual employment in private, State, and local 
government hospitals stood at 4,040,900 in 1985, 110,600 
fewer jobs than in the peak year of 1983. More than 73,000 
hospital jobs disappeared in 1984, and 37,000 more in 1985. 
While no single factor can fully explain the loss of hospital 
jobs, management initiatives to reduce labor costs (about 50 
percent of community hospitals’ operating budgets) through 
such belt-tightening measures as staff cuts, hiring freezes, 
greater use of part-time and on-call staff, and a shift to 
contract services are partly responsible. However, a drop in 
hospital utilization—notably inpatient admissions, staffed 
beds, and length of stay—is the underlying factor. 

Data from the American Hospital Association indicate a 
shift in utilization since the beginning of 1983: shorter hos- 
pital stays by elderly patients and a sharp decline in admis- 
sions of patients under age 65. 16 The average length-of-stay 
of patients age 65 and above fell from 11.1 to 10.1 days 
between 1977 and 1982, then dropped to 8.8 days at the end 
of 1984. Shorter hospital stays for elderly patients appear to 
be the direct result of incentives to hospitals in the DRG 
system, although technology and changing medical prac- 
tices may be responsible as well. The use of lasers, for 
example, has reduced recovery periods and lengths-of-stay 
for certain types of eye surgery. The availability of ad- 
vanced techniques for delivering antibiotic and nutrition 
therapy at home may also speed discharge. 

The reasons for falling admissions of patients under age 
65 are not well understood.!? The most likely causes are 
utilization review and the expanded use of consumer cost- 
sharing features built into employee benefit plans, improved 
health insurance coverage for ambulatory care and the 
growth of alternative care settings, increased public aware- 
ness of the importance of avoiding hospitalization when 
possible, plus reduced access to care for the poor. Limita- 
tions on medicaid program eligibility and increased finan- 
cial barriers to serving the uninsured may be holding down 
hospital use by these groups.!* In addition, economic weak- 
ness in regions with heavy concentrations of industries ex- 
periencing poor recovery may be an element.'? 

Hospitals confronted with reduced demand for inpatient 
services have begun to develop a business strategy”? that 
emphasizes joint ventures, mergers, specialization, and in- 
troduction of new programs and services. Home health care 
is the alternative service offered by more hospitals than any 
other, according to several recent surveys.7! Other services 
being implemented by hospital administrators include hos- 
pice care, nursing home units, rehabilitation, alcohol treat- 
ment, occupational health and employee assistance, birthing 
centers, outpatient surgery, cancer screening, and geriatric 
assessment. A number of hospitals have set up wellness and 
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fitness centers that offer medical and physiological testing, 
assessment of lifestyle-related health risks, health educa- 
tion, and sports medicine. 

Other changes, too, are occurring in the health care envi- 
ronment. One of the most striking is the rise in HMO enroll- 
ments, up from 10 to 21 million subscribers between 1981 
and 1985.22 Industry observers expect continued rapid 
growth. There is a wide range of opinion on the extent to 
which HMO’s will penetrate traditional health-care markets 
(many analysts expect HMO enroliment to peak at 30 to 
35 million by 1995, but some estimates are considerably 
higher). 

HMo’s are prepaid health insurance plans designed to de- 
liver affordable and comprehensive medical services to en- 
rolled members. Starting from the premise that physicians 
govern a substantial portion of total health spending by 
virtue of their authority to hospitalize, order batteries of 
tests, and so forth, HMO’s and other systems of “managed 
care” seek to control utilization by influencing physicians’ 
ordering behavior. Comparative studies have found that 
HMO enrollees pay 10 to 40 percent less than those enrolled 
in fee-for-service health insurance plans. In addition, the 
hospitalization rate for people enrolled in HMO’sS is con- 
siderably below the rate for those enrolled in traditional 
fee-for-service plans. This is attributed to HMO emphasis 
on preventive health care, broad ambulatory cover-_ 
age, multispecialty staff, and risk-sharing by HMO physi- 
cians, who are offered incentives to reduce unnecessary 
hospitalization. 

There are three types of HMO’s. The first, called a “staff 
model” HMO, delivers medical services at one location or 
more, using physicians directly employed by the organiza- 
tion. The second kind, known as an “individual practice 
association” (IPA), makes contractual arrangements with 
doctors in private practice who treat HMO members in their — 
own offices. The third, the “group” or “network” HMO, 
involves contractual arrangements between the HMO and two 
group medical practices or more. 

Long-term care constitutes the third major area of change — 
in recent years. Heightened awareness of the “greying” of 
America has focused attention on the distinctive needs of 
individuals who are disabled, chronically ill, or functionally 
impaired. By no means are all of these people elderly. 
Nonetheless, the need for long-term care services is strongly — 
associated with age. Elderly persons, by virtue of their high 
risk of disabling conditions, are the primary recipients of — 


long-term care services, whether formal or informal. In — 


recent years, both the number and proportion of the popula- 
tion 65 and older have increased significantly (table 5), a — 
demographic trend of major proportions that will continue — 
well into the next century. Within the 1984—95 timeframe — 

that is the focus of this article, projected growth in the 


‘number of persons 85 and above merits special attention 


because of the implications for long-term care, in general, 
and for the nursing home sector in particular. 


At advanced ages, there is a high risk of chronic disease, 
{limitations in mobility and ability to perform everyday ac- 
\tivities, and the loss of spouse or other family helpers. The 
following tabulation, based on 1977 data,? reveals the 
sharp increase in nursing home use after age 85: 


Percent of age group 
residing in nursing homes 


Men Women 
MMMOTETOUNS 5c. tt tts eee 0.4 0.8 
MNT OSnVEALSm, aie sew 6 ds yells 0.1 0.1 
Moryeats:and OVEr). os. 2. 6 sess a 3.0 9 
OOK ARVCAIS oa ta saiceie Shayulsten Sh, Soe 1.3 1.6 
BLO OAV CATS oon se ae os)00 6, okoys 4.0 7.6 
OS) ATE Ch Gage oe ee 17.8 26.2 


Utilization rates that take marital status into account under- 
score the role of informal social supports in precipitating 
| institutionalization, on the one hand, or delaying it, on the 
other. Elderly people with serious health problems are more 
1 likely to enter a nursing home if they are widowed or single 
than if they are married. Further, it appears that substantially 
| greater use of nursing homes by women than by men is not 
| simply because of women’s greater longevity, but also re- 
§ flects their greater likelihood of becoming widowed. 

Traditional health and social service providers have 
4 begun to modify their programs to respond more effectively 
to the service needs of the elderly. Many hospitals, for 
example, regard the elderly as a market opportunity and are 
i expanding their home health and community outreach pro- 
j grams accordingly.*4 Family service agencies, too, are re- 
} vamping their offerings as clients’ needs change. A broad 
| range of long-term care initiatives has been launched in 
recent years, many with foundation support or on a demon- 
] stration basis. Most of these seek to improve community- 
based services, strengthening the network of formal and 


Table 5. Growth of the older population, actual and 
projected, 1950-95 


[In thousands] 


Note: 1950-80 are decennial census data; 1984-95 are middle-series estimates and pro- 
jections as of July 1. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


informal care givers whose services permit people with dis- 
abilities to remain at home. Community-based long-term 
care is likely to play a more prominent role in 1995 than it 
does today, because of consumer preference and provider 
flexibility. However, the potential impact on the nursing 
home industry is difficult to assess, for it is unclear to what 
extent community-based care complements, rather than sub- 
stitutes for, institutional care. 


Alternative scenarios 


The size and structure of the health industry in 1995 will 
be shaped by events that are still unfolding. Despite consid- 
erable uncertainty about the future, a number of relevant 
factors can be identified and assessed. This section begins 
with a discussion of three such factors: the impact on overall 
demand for health services of HMO expansion and changes in 
physician reimbursement; prospects for hospital utilization; 
and directions in long-term care financing. Qualitative as- 
sumptions consistent with each of three growth scenarios 
(low, base, and high) are presented in exhibit 1. The section 
then explains how the growth scenarios were translated into 
alternative projections of health industry employment in 
1995. 

A shift from traditional, fee-for-service medicine to sys- 
tems of managed care is underway. Indicative of this trend 
are the emergence and very rapid growth of such organiza- 
tions as HMO’Ss, IPA’s, preferred provider arrangements, and 
medicaid “gatekeeping” schemes in which primary-care 
physicians control referral to specialists. Systems such as 
these limit consumer choice and set guidelines for physi- 
cians and other practitioners in order to gain greater control 
over service utilization—for example, lab tests, x-rays, and 
hospital admissions. According to one estimate, patient use 
of traditional fee-for-service medicine, an estimated 94 per- 
cent in 1982, could drop to 70 percent by 1987.7 Depend- 
ing on the extent to which managed care systems replace 
fee-for-service medicine by 1995, practice patterns, estab- 
lishment size, and staffing in offices of physicians could 
change. Furthermore, the shift to managed care may reduce 
future demand for hospital care. It is generally agreed that 
the fee-for-service method of paying physicians encourages 
more hospitalization and greater use of tests and procedures. 

Much will depend on future developments in health care 
financing, including changes in reimbursement patterns and 
regulation of physicians’ fees. Reform of the medicare pay- 
ment system for physician services lies ahead, with exten- 
sion of prospective payment to physicians being one of a 
number of options under consideration. Each of the three 
growth scenarios embodies a different set of assumptions 
about the future role of fee-for-service medicine, on the one 
hand, and constraints on physician reimbursement, on the 
other. (See exhibit 1.) 

As noted, hospital utilization is down sharply, according 
to such standard measures as admissions, inpatient days, 
and average length of stay. Recent reductions in hospital use 
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are attributed to rising HMO enrollments, greater consumer 
cost sharing, and stricter utilization review procedures, as 
well as to medicare’s prospective payment system. How- 
ever, whether the decline will continue over the long run is 
questionable.”° For one thing, technological progress could 
lead to greater—rather than less—hospitalization as medical 
possibilities are enhanced. 

The aging of the population will put pressure on demand 
for hospital care during the next 10 years unless health 
status, practice patterns, or both, change a great deal. Hos- 
pital use is significantly greater for the elderly than for 
persons under 65; elderly people are hospitalized more fre- 
quently and stay there longer. In addition, the rapidly grow- 
ing population 85 years and above uses twice as many hos- 
pital days per capita as persons aged 65 to 74 years. One 
reason for this is the presence of multiple health problems in 
the very old, which produce much longer hospital stays. 
Another is a dramatic increase in the number of surgical 
procedures performed on elderly patients, as technological 
advances continue to make surgery less risky. The growing 
importance of outpatient surgery could have a dampening 
effect on demand for inpatient hospital care, depending on 
future patterns in outpatient surgery on the elderly. 

Also contributing to uncertainty about future trends in 
hospital use is the issue of length of stay. Recent decreases 
have been dramatic, but will they continue? We may be 
approaching the limit for shortening the hospital stays of 
elderly patients, who account for approximately 40 percent 
of all hospital days of care. Among patients under 65, the 
proportion in HMO’s—together with hospitalization guide- 
lines adopted by HMO’s—will play a significant role in fu- 
ture length-of-stay trends. Because so many factors are at 
work, the three growth scenarios reflect widely varying 
assumptions about the level and nature of future demand for 
hospital care. (See exhibit 1.) 

What has been termed the “nursing home dilemma” cen- 
ters on the conflict between the demographics of population 
aging, on the one hand, and the economics of the nursing 
home industry, on the other.?” The number of people seek- 
ing admission to nursing homes can be expected to continue 
to rise for a number of reasons, but very rapid growth in the 
population over the age of 85 is the key factor. Americans 
age 85 or above are projected to number 4.1 million in 1995, 
up from 2.6 million in 1984, as table 5 shows. This repre- 
sents a 57-percent gain, markedly faster growth than that 
projected for any other age group. 

The prospect of explosive growth in the population need- 
ing long-term care is widely acknowledged, but future di- 
rections in financing and service delivery are cloudy. All 
payers—Federal, State, and private—are reluctant to 
expand benefits or push for significant improvements in 
long-term care financing because of concern about “uncon- 
trollable” costs. Uncertainty about the potential costs of 
community-based long-term care programs, together with 
concern about increasing expenditures under medicaid and 
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other public programs that currently finance much institu- 
tional long-term care, have shifted attention to private sector; 
initiatives that might relieve fiscal pressures on public pro-: 
grams and, at the same time, improve the elderly’s ability to 
finance long-term care. Some of the options that have 
emerged in recent years as feasible alternatives for financing 
long-term care include private health insurance, health care 
Individual Retirement Accounts, life care communities, and 
home equity conversion.”* 

Interest in private long-term care insurance appears to be 
mounting.”? This method of financing long-term care is 
backed by the American Health Care Association and the 
American Association of Retired Persons, among others, 
and many States—faced with mounting medicaid expendi- 
tures for nursing home care—are expressing interest in it. 
Private insurance for long-term care has been suggested not) 
only because of growing fiscal constraints on public pro- 
gram expenditures, but more basically because private 
insurance coverage is currently available for a wide variety 
of health care services, but it is generally not available for 
long-term care services or for the costs associated with 
chronic illnesses such as Alzheimer’s disease. Tremendous 
growth would be necessary before private long-term care 
insurance covered a substantial portion of nursing home 
costs; currently, such insurance pays about 1 percent. How- 
ever, if significant developments occur in this area it could 
dramatically alter the long-term care picture in the future. 

Underlying the base case, as exhibit 1 shows, is the as- 
sumption that demographic pressures will force some reso- 
lution of the financing, reimbursement, and certificate-of- 
need issues that have slowed nursing home growth in recent 
years. The low scenario assumes that uncertainty will con-- 
tinue to prevail, discouraging investment and putting a: 
brake on industry expansion despite very rapid growth in the: 
elderly population. The high scenario makes relatively opti-: 
mistic assumptions about public and private spending for 
institutional long-term care. 

Moving from the qualitative assumptions summarized in: 
exhibit 1 to alternative projections of industry and occupa- | 
tional employment was a procedure that encompassed sev- 
eral steps. As the first step, data points above and below the 
base case level were selected to represent projected output 
under high and low scenario conditions. The output projec- 
tions were then used, first in conjunction with the Bureau’s 
input-output model and then with its industry-occupational 
matrix, to generate alternative projections of wage and 
salary employment by detailed health industry and occupa- 
tion. The five steps that make up the projections process are 
summarized below. 


1. Set alternative levels of projected output for the private 
health sector by projecting the ratio of health sector to total private 
sector output. The moderate-growth projection (3.5 percent in 
1995) was chosen for the base case; data points above (4.0 percent) 
and below (3.0 percent) the base case were selected to represent 
the high and low scenarios. This determined the total dollar value 


of goods and services that would be produced by practitioners and 
establishments in the economic growth sectors (doctors’ and den- 


b| tists’ offices, hospitals, and medical services, not elsewhere classi- 
4) fied) under varying assumptions about health system performance 


in 1995. 


2. Set alternative levels of projected output for each of the 
three economic growth health sectors by varying the distribution of 
total health sector output. 


3. Derive estimates of projected employment for each of the 
detailed economic growth sectors. That is, estimate the number of 
wage and salary workers required to produce the projected level of 
output established in step 2. 


4. Translate projected employment in the economic growth 
sectors into industries categorized by Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation and adjust these data to include State and local hospitals and 
offices of optometrists and exclude veterinary services, so these 
data conform to the configuration of the National Industry- 
Occupational Matrix.*° 


5. Convert the industry employment data developed in step 4 
into projections of occupational employment by applying staffing 
patterns consistent with each of the alternative scenarios. 


Output and employment 


In 1984, services produced by the private health sector 
were valued at more than $141 billion in constant dollars, or 
3.5 percent of the Nation’s total private sector output that 
year. By 1995, under the moderate-growth projections dis- 
cussed in the November 1985 issue of the Review, output for 
the private economy as a whole is expected to reach $5.6 
trillion. The health sector’s share is projected to range from 
$169 billion to $226 billion. 


| Table 6. Health sector output and employment under 
alternative projection scenarios, 1984 and projected 1995 


1984 $141,174 


Projected: 
1995 Low 
1995 Base 
1995 High 


169,311 
199,705 


1984-95 Low 
1984-95 Base 
1984-95 High 


1984 
Projected: 
1995 Low 
1995 Base 
1995 High 


1984-95 Low 
1984-95 Base 
1984-95 High 


Note: Sector 140 — Doctors’ and dentists’ offices (sic 801, 802, 803, 8041) 
Sector 141 — Hospitals (sic 806) 
Sector 142 — Medical services, not elsewhere classified (sic 8049, 805, 807, 808, 
809, 074) 


Base case. Efforts to constrain spending are expected to 
dampen rising demand for health services under the assump- 
tions of the base case. As table 6 shows, health sector output 
is projected to increase at an annual rate of 3.2 percent over 
1984-95. This is markedly slower growth than in the past 
(compound growth rates): 5.6 percent during 1960-80, 4.9 
percent over 1970-84, and 3.9 percent, 1977-84. The base 
case assumes no change between 1984 and 1995 in the share 
of private sector output generated by the health sector. (See 
chart 1.) A departure from historical trends, this assumption 
seems plausible in light of intense cost containment pres- 
sures and excess hospital capacity. Wage and salary em- 
ployment is projected to grow at an annual rate of 2.5 
percent under the assumptions of the base case, less than 
half the rate attained during 1970-84. With labor costs 
constituting providers’ largest single outlay, efforts to 
achieve efficiencies in a cost-conscious climate are bound to 
target staff. 


Low scenario. The low scenario assumes cost contain- 
ment measures that alter medical practice patterns; restric- 
tive reimbursement policies, declining admissions, and 
problems in capital formation for hospitals; and deceleration 
in the rate of spending for institutional long-term care. Pri- 
vate health sector output is projected to grow at an annual 
rate of 1.7 percent, roughly one-third the rate posted during 
1970-84. The output of the health sector is assumed to 
decline as a percentage of total private sector output. A 
decline in this statistic is unprecedented. Wage and salary 
employment in the health sector is projected to grow at an 
annual rate of only 0.5 percent over the 1984—95 period 
under the low scenario. 


High scenario. Output of the private health sector is pro- 
jected to grow at an annual rate of 4.4 percent under the 
high-scenario assumptions, about the rate attained during 
the latter half of the 1970’s. From a 1984 level of 3.5 
percent of private sector output, health sector output is pro- 
jected to reach 4.0 percent by 1995, continuing the long- 
term upward trend, but at a slower rate than in the past. 
Compared with the base and low scenarios, the high sce- 
nario offers a more optimistic picture of prospects for hospi- 
tal sector expansion. In addition, it assumes exceptionally 
rapid growth of the nursing home and home health industries 
because of significantly increased spending for long-term 
care. (See exhibit 1.) Wage and salary employment is pro- 
jected to grow at an annual rate of 4.0 percent, slightly less 
than the 4.2-percent rate posted during 1977-84. 
Projected 1995 employment in the health industry, under 
the alternative sets of assumptions summarized in exhibit 1, 
varies from 7.3 to 10.5 million wage and salary jobs. In 
each alternative, projected growth is slow by historical 
standards, as table 1 shows. The projected increase of nearly 
1.9 million health industry jobs under the assumptions of the 
base case represents an annual growth rate of 2.1 percent 
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during 1984-95, less than half the rate posted for 1972-84. 
The high scenario, which generates approximately 3.3 mil- 
lion new health industry jobs, assumes a rate of growth 
roughly equivalent to that attained over the 1977-84 period. 

Historical patterns of job growth vary greatly across the 
nine health industries, and this variation carries forward 
in the projections to 1995. Detailed industry discussions 
follow. 


Offices of physicians (sic 801). The annual rate of job 
growth in offices of physicians is projected to outpace the 
health industry as a whole under all three scenarios, al- 
though several other sectors are projected to experience 
much faster growth. In 1995, wage and salary employment 
in this industry is projected to range from 1.2 to nearly 15 
million jobs, a difference of 20 percent between the low and 
high scenarios. Helping to explain the variation is the low 
scenario assumption of market penetration by HMO’s and the 
shift to managed care, trends which are expected to dampen 
demand for medical services. At least partially offsetting 
the dampening, however, is rapid expansion of IPA and 
network-type HMO’s, which contract with physicians in pri- 
vate practice to provide medical care to their members. 
Essentially unchanged policies regarding reimbursement 
for physicians’ services is a key assumption of the high 
scenario. 


Offices of dentists (sic 802). Wage and salary employment 
in offices of dentists is projected to be roughly the same 
under all three 1995 scenarios. 


Offices of osteopaths (sic 803). Osteopathic physicians 
are likely to be affected similarly to other physicians by the 
assumptions that underlie the alternative scenarios. Employ- 
ment in this small industry is projected to vary by approxi- 
mately 26 percent between the low and the high scenarios. 
Under the base case, 1995 wage and salary employment is 
projected to reach 44,000, rising from a 1984 level of 
30,000. 


Offices of other health practitioners (sic 804). Consumer 
acceptance of nonphysician providers is so well-established, 
and the trend toward alternative delivery systems is so 
strong, that continued rapid expansion is assumed under 
each scenario, placing offices of other health practitioners in 
the ranks of the fastest-growing health industries. Wage and 
salary employment is projected to increase at a rate nearly 
double that for offices of physicians and osteopaths. 

The wide range in projected 1995 employment—a differ- 
ence of nearly 57 percent between the low and high scenar- 
ios—is largely explained by different assumptions about 
third-party reimbursement. The high scenario assumes more 
favorable coverage for the services of nonphysician 
providers than is the case today, for example, more liberal 
mental health benefits. 
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Nursing and personal care facilities (SIC 805). Second i 
only to hospitals in employment size, the nursing and per- - 
sonal care sector provided more than 1.1 million wage and | 
salary jobs in 1984. Projected employment in 1995 ranges 5 
widely from 1.3 to nearly 2.1 million jobs. 


Hospitals (sic 806 plus State and local government hospi- - 
tals). From a level of 4.1 million wage and salary jobs ini 
1984, hospital employment is projected to increase more? 
slowly than average under the base case. Employment is5 
projected to decline sharply in the low scenario, dropping to) 
3.4 million jobs in 1995. The high scenario paints an en- - 
tirely different picture: faster than average growth is pro- - 
jected to create 1 million additional hospital jobs over the: 
1984-95 period. 

The base case assumes a downturn in use of inpatient! 
services as occupancy rates slide. Offsetting this is an ex-- 
pansion of outpatient services and diversification into non- - 
traditional areas such as home health. The base case also) 
assumes that hospitals’ ability to restructure to take advan- - 
tage of emerging market opportunities is constrained by 
problems in raising capital. Limited access to needed capital | 
is an even greater constraint in the low scenario. However, . 
the key assumption of the low scenario is the shift to man-. 
aged care, which produces stringent controls on hospital | 
utilization by HMO subscribers and others in managed care: 
systems. These assumptions are outlined in exhibit 1. 


Medical and dental laboratories (sic 807). |The alternative: 
scenarios sketched here have a limited effect on projected 
employment in this small industry. The volume of labora- 
tory work ordered by physicians may be affected by changes 
in reimbursement levels and guidelines, to the extent that 
testing has been implicated as a source of rising health care 
costs. However, other factors besides physicians’ ordering 
practices determine how much laboratory work is sent to 
commercial laboratories for analysis. 

Among these are the economics of in-house versus con- 
tracted clinical laboratory services for hospitals; advances in 
medical diagnostics that increase the amount of testing as 
new tests are developed; changes in case mix—an increase 
in the number of patients with illnesses that require exten- 
sive laboratory workups, for example; and the availability of 
portable analyzers that can be installed in the physician’s 
office or clinic. The potential impact of further develop- 
ments in laboratory automation must also be kept in mind. 
Automation of chemistry and hematology, two of the most 
labor-intensive functions in the clinical laboratory, is al- 
ready well-established.*! Microbiology, immunology, and 
serology are candidates for widespread automation in the 
coming decade. Prospects for even greater diffusion of auto- 
mated systems help explain the very modest growth pro- 
jected for this industry under all scenarios. 


Outpatient care facilities (sic 808). This small industry 


includes HMO’s, outpatient surgical centers, diagnostic 
imaging centers, urgent care centers, alcoholism treatment 
centers, community mental health centers, family planning 
clinics, and other outpatient facilities. Employment is pro- 


jected to rise much faster than average under all three sce- 
-narios. Under the base scenario, for example, employment 


is projected to increase at an annual rate of 6.7 percent, 
more than triple that projected for the health industry as a 
whole. Exceptionally rapid growth in the base case reflects 
not only the shift to outpatient care, but the success of 
providers in this industry sector in capturing much of the 
market. 

Turning to the high scenario, favorable reimbursement 
policies (expanded coverage for mental health and alco- 
holism treatment, for example) and higher overall levels of 
health care spending are expected to contribute to very rapid 
projected growth. Employment in this industry might be 
higher still under the high scenario, were it not for the 
assumption that hospitals will set up a broad range of outpa- 
tient services—competing effectively in the outpatient mar- 
ket with freestanding outpatient facilities, on the one hand, 
and large group medical practices, on the other. 


Health and allied services (sic 809). This rapidly growing 
industry includes home health agencies and blood banks. It 
seems reasonable to assume that home health care—not 
blood banking—is responsible for recent recordbreaking 
growth in this industry. This assumption is carried forward 
in each projection scenario. On the one hand, intense pres- 
sure on the demand for services provided by home health 
agencies is expected to persist because of the aging of the 
population, consumer preference, incentives to discharge 
hospital patients as soon as possible, and changes in private 
insurance and medicare coverage that make home health 
more affordable for patients recovering from acute illnesses. 
Second, blood banking is ripe for automation. Industry ob- 
servers anticipate that automated laboratory systems will be 
used by the early 1990’s, with likely displacement of blood 
bank employees. 

The annual rate of employment growth in this industry is 
projected to outstrip the rest of the health services industry 
under all three scenarios. According to the base case, em- 
ployment is projected to double during 1984-95, rising 
from 151,000 to 315,000 jobs. Increased public and private 
spending for home health care is a key assumption of the 
base case. The high scenario assumes an increase in out-of- 
pocket spending for home health services for patients not 
eligible for insurance benefits, those with chronic conditions 
and long-term care needs, for the most part. 


Occupational projections 

In the National Industry-Occupational Matrix, occupa- 
tional employment in the target year is determined by pro- 
jected industry employment, on the one hand, and projected 
staffing patterns, on the other. To project staffing ratios, 


first, 1984 staffing patterns (“industry-occupational ratios”) 
for each of the nine matrix health industries were analyzed. 
This step included comparing the 1984 data with patterns 
from earlier years and other sources, including the Current 
Population Survey and the annual American Hospital Asso- 
ciation survey. Next, projected 1995 ratios were developed, 
consistent with the assumptions of the base case about future 
trends in health care financing and service delivery. For 
example, this involved judgments about the impact of tech- 
nology, use of contract services and temporary employees, 
and trends in professional practice, case mix, and length of 
stay. 

The procedure was repeated under staffing assumptions 
consistent with both the low and high scenarios. For exam- 
ple, staffing patterns for nursing and personal care facilities 
were adjusted to reflect the impact of more private-pay 
patients in the high scenario. Facilities serving these patients 
would presumably offer more amenities, as well as more 
intense therapy, nursing, recreational, and social services. 
Some of these assumptions are presented in exhibit 1. 

Next, occupational staffing patterns were applied to the 
industry totals shown in table 1. This generated three sets of 
industry-occupational matrices for each of the nine health 
industries, plus industrywide estimates of 1984 and pro- 
jected 1995 employment for 200 detailed occupations. In- 
dustrywide estimates for selected health occupations are 
shown in table 7. 

A wide range of growth prospects appears when projected 
growth under each of three alternatives is compared with the 
average rate of job growth for the economy as a whole, 1.3 
percent a year over the 1984—95 period. For example, em- 
ployment of health services managers, physicians, physi- 
cian assistants, and medical assistants is projected to grow 
faster than average even in the low alternative. Except for 
health services managers, who are dispersed across all nine 
health industries, these occupations are concentrated largely 
in offices of physicians and osteopathic physicians, indus- 
tries that are projected to grow considerably faster than the 
health services industry as a whole under the low scenario 
assumptions. In addition, most of these occupations are 
projected to increase as a proportion of industry employ- 
ment as HMO’s, group medical practices, and other large 
establishments increasingly dominate medical practice. 

Considerable attention has been paid to new job opportu- 
nities in ambulatory and outpatient settings including home 
health programs, health maintenance organizations, urgent 
care centers, wellness and fitness programs, and life care 
communities. The alternatives presented here show that in 
the case of registered nurses, the hospital will remain the 
major source of employment in 1995, despite the emergence 
of alternative delivery systems and the expansion of long- 
term care. 

Because recent nursing school graduates are a major 
source of supply for the profession,*” nursing education will 
confront vastly different challenges depending on the rate of 
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industry growth in the decade ahead. The number of new 
jobs for registered nurses varies widely according to the 
projection scenario, as table 7 shows. As few as 72,000 
additional registered nurse jobs—or as many as 650,000— 
might be created in the health services industry between 
1984 and 1995, depending on the alternative selected. Be- 
cause supply and demand are roughly in balance in the base 
case, realization of the high scenario could entail such meas- 
ures as stepped-up recruiting of inactive nurses, wage incen- 
tives, and expansion of training opportunities for nurses. 
Nursing homes would face a formidable recruiting chal- 
lenge. Conversely, the sluggish job growth depicted by the 
low scenario would mean less favorable job prospects in 
nursing overall, depending on replacement needs and on 
how rapidly nursing school enrollments responded to an 
oversupply. 

For a number of occupations, the “shrinkage” of the hos- 
pital industry under the assumptions of the low scenario 
would mean an employment decline between 1984 and 
1995. Such occupations include licensed practical nurses, 
nursing aides, psychiatric aides, clinical laboratory technol- 
ogists and technicians, EKG technicians, respiratory thera- 
pists, surgical technicians, social workers, dietitians, di- 
etetic technicians, pharmacists, and recreational therapists. 


Careful tracking of hospital industry trends is advisable fi 
policy makers and planners concerned with occupations wi 
this group.”° For if instead of the low scenario, the hi 
scenario assumptions are realized, prospects are for faster: 
than-average job growth in many of these occupations. Thii 
would require a totally different response from vocationa 
and higher education planners, as well as from industry 
officials responsible for recruitment and in-service training 

Table 8 depicts projected change in employment f 
health workers by broad occupational group. Employme: 
in most groups at the lower end of the skill ladder is 
jected to grow more slowly than the industry average unde 
each of the three alternatives. This continuation of a lon 
term trend reflects changes in case mix and patterns 
patient care, use of contract and shared service arrange’ 
ments, and widespread application of computers for clini 
cal, financial, and administrative purposes. 


Conclusions 


Although one can imagine other ways that the next decad 
may unfold, the three scenarios presented here are represe 
tative possibilities. The base scenario assumes that outpu 
and employment growth will be somewhat below historica: 
levels, in general because of increased emphasis on cos’ 


Table 7. Wage and salary employment in the health services industry, selected occupations, 1984 and three projected 1995 


alternatives 
sear p annual rate 
baie Actual 1984 Projected 1986 employment 1984-95 
Occu employment (in percent) 
| tow | Base | High | tow | Base | High 
Fy OEE lal lade amen ae oi te 7,188,700 7,325,000 9,054,000 10,535,000 02 24 35 
Health sores paeagos 07 ME al RS 396,204 396,151 482,779 559,382 14 33 47 
aI Sst ated > xaiyhees k= eg ent ete 18, 19,447 25,060 29,764 07 3.0 47 
Recreation MRMKONG cares Matec auislevd na's assis svacsiaiers Walsieeite ae 14,431 15,614 20,302 25,618 0.7 a1 5.4 
Sicha WEAR A SrapcLM SANK eT asv inn 67,187 61,006 82,726 100,819 -09 19 38 
eS Rel ERE OF ee 9371 10,398 12,433 13,989 09 26 37 
Dentists ........ sciatica ee Cd tees 69,513 86,114 90,230 92.956 20 24 27 
Dietitians and nutritionists... eeeeeeeeeseeeneeees 24,458 23,056 30,875 38,306 -06 24 42 
Opticians, dispensing and measuring ............eeeeseeensees 16,192 21,364 24,984 28,148 26 40 52 
Phamacist PRM A ail ves. hacer nes teee us) 35,161 32,741 42,025 48,859 -07 16 3.0 
eR fe ee chee 5,741 6,695 8,020 9,200 14 34 44 
ce ae Seen aiid te areiekse 22,077 27,408 31,852 35,961 
ci eee 20 34 45 
PIYSaNs ones esses tees ssesonsseosssneeseseet 293,407 342,746 394,556 443,843 14 27 38 
Reak Oe Suh era et ERR EE IN 1,130,997 1,201,175 1,517,820 1,782,421 05 27 42 
epists Py ee See 142,645 144,077 214,798 240,772 04 38 49 
pation RR cia DSi dus yocnivaahaied 14.911 15,698 21,326 26,680 05 33 54 
Phys al therapists See es OO at 40,648 45,973 61,206 77,233 11 38 60 
Recreation therapists ie atabtiaden thot Sit ias kon 11,665 10,828 14,598 18,365 -07 21 42 
i aca cereeerttrienien 54,892 48,639 66,311 82,224 -10 17 37 
Speech pathologists bolielete ts Git staln sn cakie, & 11,103 12.214 15,947 19,501 09 33 53 
PS eR a I aE PN 9,426 10,725 14,084 16,769 12 37 54 
74,037 92,265 95,843 98,088 20 24 
17497 16.319 20,613 23,701 -06 15 on 
7,027 8,046 -0.4 16 
Licensed practical NUrSeS ..........-sseceecueee eens 485,835 441.787 557,143 : a 
ce be eer te i : 673,1 = 
Clinical laboratory technicians and technologists ............00005 210,746 188,746 226,377 257 he ey: 07 2 
Re che EN 15,819 14,747 19,057 23.112 -0 j 
Emergency medical echnicians PaMnEMMs. . shattdne.ulouanreeer 14,564 12,582 16,122 18,582 aia Me 32 
Medical record an we A von sssseensseseossstoseeseseses 29,700 31,128 39,591 46,051 04 26 44 
Rac echo «esse eos esos esas eee 111,026 116,379 138,018 156,873 0.4 20 32 
CICS «ose ceasceaeeesceseseeesceattans 36,284 35,127 41,474 47,753 -03 12 25 
Dental esitant ERE Rae as 164,241 204,896 213,100 218,368 20 24 26 
Med BSNS oases seecs esse eeceeeesen 121,846 176,456 200,345 226 027 34 46 58 
Naso es an RE A ee JR 930,366 927,744 1,202,144 1,434,762 -01 24 40 
re are RT TRA ERR TE 38055 214048 26890 1025 a4 ulus See 
Physical, corrective therapy assistants .............scccseeeees 32.766 32,196 41,923 51,486 ne Ss as 


Table 8. Wage and salary employment in the health services indust 
Srolected 1890 alternatives ploy ndustry, by major occupational group, 1984 and three 


Occupational group 


Total, all occupations 


Managerial and management related occupations 
Professional and technical occupations 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical 
Service occupations 

Cleaning and building services 

Food and beverage preparers and services 

Health services and related 

Personal services 

Protective services 

All other services 
All other occupations 


| containment. More explicit assumptions involve some 
| growth and rapid diffusion of technology, but an emphasis 
/ on that which saves resources, as opposed to resource- 
| intensive high-cost technology. Some tightening of physi- 
| cian reimbursement is assumed, as well as a moderate con- 


tinuation of the shift from fee-for-service physician care to 
HMO care. Hospital occupancy is assumed to continue its 


| recent downward trend but then to level, with a shift towards 
| heavier employment of skilled workers relative to clerical, 
| janitorial, and other workers. The bed supply in nursing 


homes is assumed to increase as regulation of that industry 


' eases. Other assumptions generally involve a moderate con- 


tinuation of present trends. 
Although it lies between the low and high scenarios, the 
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FOOTNOTES 


Average annual rate 


Projected 1995 employment of change, 1984-95 
Actual 1984 (in percent) 


employment 
[tow [toe [ten [tow [to [We 


7,188,700 | 7,325,000 | 9,054,000 


565,228 


288,917 284,763 


base case does not represent a midpoint. With respect to 
prospects for job growth, the low scenario may be more 
extreme on the unfavorable side than the high scenario is on 
the favorable side. In any event, the sharply contrasting 
futures depicted by the low and high scenarios make it clear 
that the outlook is uncertain. The health services industry is 
in transition, and it remains to be seen whether organiza- 
tional forms and approaches that take hold over the coming 
decade will entail gradual and moderate changes in employ- 
ment levels, staffing patterns, and educational require- 
ments—or abrupt, even disruptive, change. For employers, 
educators, and policy makers who seek to plan effectively 
for the future, staying abreast of industry developments has 
never been more necessary. C] 


8 Economic growth sectors 140, 141, and 142 make up the health sector. 
Coverage is as follows: sector 140, Doctors’ and dentists’ offices; sector 
141, Hospitals; sector 142, Medical services, not elsewhere classified. 


The industry composition of each sector, as defined by the 1972 Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification (SIC) is: 


Sector 140-Doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices 


sic 801-Offices of physicians 

sic 802-Offices of dentists 

sic 803-Offices of osteopathic 
physicians 

sic 8041-Offices of chiropractors 

Sector 141-Hospitals sic 806-Hospitals (excludes Federal, 
State, and local government 
hospitals) 


sic 8049-Offices of health 
practitioners, not elsewhere 
classified 

sic 805-Nursing and personal care 
facilities 

sic 807-Medical and dental 
laboratories 

sic 808-Outpatient care facilities 

sic 809-Health and allied services, 
not elsewhere classified 

sic 074-Veterinary services 


Sector 142-Medical services, 
not elsewhere classified 


sic 8042, Offices of optometrists, is not included in the economic growth 
health sectors. 
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9 Output includes primary (health care) and some secondary products 
and services such as nonmedical testing performed in medical laboratories. 
This measure of industry output differs from a measure of commodity 
output because of these secondary products. 

This measure is gross or somewhat duplicated in that some intermediate 
products or services may be counted more that once in the estimate. Or- 
thodontal appliances sold first by a dental laboratory to a dentist, and 
subsequently sold again to the patient, illustrate duplication in the measure 
of output. 

Historical estimates of output are converted from current year or nominal 
dollars to constant dollars and projections of 1995 output are based on 
constant 1977 prices. 


10 Data on employment by sic category, shown in table 4, differ from 
those by economic growth sector shown in table 3 as follows: 


Table 3: Excludes State and local government hospitals 
Excludes 8042, Offices of optometrists 
Includes 074, Veterinary services 

Table 4: Includes State and local government hospitals 


Includes 8042, Offices of optometrists 
Excludes 074, Veterinary services 


Excluded from the data shown in both tables are Federal hospital em- 
ployees, as well as employees of publicly operated nursing homes, clinics, 
and other governmental health care facilities. These data also exclude 
self-employed workers. 
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Hospital employment under revised 
medicare payment schedules 


A preliminary study of the employment effects 


of medicare payments based on 
Diagnosis Related Groups suggests that 


cost-cutting responses by hospitals will result 


in smaller, more highly skilled staff and 


a higher proportion of clerical to health care workers 


EILEEN APPELBAUM AND CHERLYN SKROMME GRANROSE 


In the face of declining employment in manufacturing, serv- 
ice sector industries such as health services are expected to 
offer expanded employment opportunities in the future. 
More than 900,000 jobs have been added in the health 
services industry since 1975, making it one of the largest 
industries in the U.S. economy. Moreover, the number of 
Americans over 65, who make the greatest use of health care 
services, is currently approaching 29 million and continues 
to grow. 

Recently, however, the Federal Government has _at- 
tempted to limit the rise in health care costs by instituting a 
prospective payment system based on Diagnosis Related 
Groups, or DRG’s. Under the former system, reimbursement 
for hospital treatment covered by medicare at an acute care 
hospital! was based on the prevailing rates for hospital and 
physician care in the locality. Hospitals typically recovered 
the full cost of care for each patient. 

Under the new system, payment is based on the average 
cost of patient care, with hospitals recovering more than the 
actual cost in some cases, and less in others. Reimburse- 
ments are made according to a fee schedule that mandates 
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specific payments for each of 467 Diagnosis Related 
Groups. Payment to hospitals for inpatient care is assigned 
according to four criteria: a patient’s principal diagnosis or 
surgical procedure, whether there is an important secondary 
diagnosis, the patient’s age, and whether or not the patient 
was alive upon discharge. (An example of a Diagnosis Re- 
lated Group is DRG 122: Circulatory disorders with acute 
myocardial infarction; without cardiovascular complica- 
tions; patient discharged alive.) Each hospital’s payment is 
adjusted for local wage levels. 

The payment is expected to cover all costs except those 
related to staff education and capital expenditures. All direct 
medical education costs as well as indirect costs are reim- 
bursed separately, as are capital expenses. Moreover, serv- 
ices provided on an outpatient basis or outside an acute care 
facility are currently exempted from DRG coverage. The DRG 
schedule is applied to inpatient services rendered to medi- 
care beneficiaries. Therefore, the importance of medicare as 
a source of hospital revenue varies according to the size and 
complexity of the medicare caseload. This payment system 
provides an incentive to reduce costs within acute care hos- 
pitals because hospitals receiving medicare payments are 
permitted to retain any savings but must also absorb any 
expenses exceeding the scheduled payment rates. 
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These attempts to limit the growth of health care costs 
have begun to affect employment opportunities in several 
important ways, including the number of jobs, hours of 
work, skill levels, and mix of occupations. This article is a 
preliminary report on the way in which human resource use 
in the hospital sector of the health service industry is re- 
sponding to current efforts to contain expenditures. The 
following discussion briefly outlines the economic setting 
and related changes affecting hospitals, and then describes 
the strategies that have been adopted by certain Philadelphia 
hospitals to cope with this environment. 


The changing environment 


The cost of health care in the United States has risen 
steadily over the last few decades, increasing from 4.4 per- 
cent of gross national product in 1950 to 10 percent in 1984. 
Payments to hospitals have been the largest component of 
such expenditures, increasing from about 28 percent of the 
total in 1950 to just over 40 percent in 1980.7 Payments 
from medicare, a Federal program established in 1965 to 
meet the costs of hospital care for elderly or disabled 
patients, currently amount to 38 percent of all hospital 
revenues.* 

In an effort to slow the growth of medical costs and hold 
down public expenditures for health care, Congress passed 
legislation in October 1983 that established a medicare pay- 
ment system based on DRG’s. DRG’s were phased in over a 
3-year period beginning the following year. Between Janu- 
ary and August 1984, 70 percent of community hospitals 
came under this pricing system. 

Uncertain about the eventual effects of DRG’s on revenues 
and anticipating a need to reduce costs across the board, 
hospitals with large medicare caseloads attempted to reduce 
admissions of less acutely ill patients and shorten hospital 
stays before the new system was implemented. As a result, 
the patient census declined sharply at some hospitals, but 
then recovered somewhat as hospitals became more familiar 
with the system. In addition, as described below, DRG’s and 
changes in private insurance approaches to health care have 
encouraged the establishment of nonhospital treatment facil- 
ities. Younger or healthier patients may prefer these outpa- 
tient alternatives. 

The effect of these developments on hospital utilization is 
reflected in aggregate data. Total admissions, which had 
already leveled off in 1982 and 1983 for reasons largely 
unrelated to DRG’s, fell sharply—by 4 percent—in 1984. 
The average length of a hospital stay declined by 2 percent 
in 1983 and 5.1 percent in 1984.* For medicare patients, it 
declined by about 20 percent between 1983 and 1984, from 
9.6 to 7.4 days.> 

Cost containment measures adopted at many facilities 
slowed the growth in cost per case. Hospital expenses rose 
only 4.6 percent in 1984 compared with 10.2 percent in 
1983, despite the fact that inflationary pressures on hospitals 
were virtually unchanged.° Medicare payments to hospitals 
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increased 9 percent in the fiscal year ending June 1985 
compared to an average of 19 percent in each of the ? 
preceding fiscal years.’ 

Labor costs are the single largest budget item for hospi-i 
tals, constituting over one-half of operating expenses ir 
most instances.® Many of the cost-cutting strategies whick 
hospitals have adopted are intended to effect savings in this 
area through reductions in employment or changes in staff- 
ing patterns. Thus, despite continued growth in employmen 
in the health service sector, hospital employment turnec 
down for the first time in 1984, with all of the declina 
occurring in general medical and surgical hospitals.” Thes 
are precisely the institutions which are subject to DRG’S. 

While the effects of DRG’s on total hospital employment 
are reasonably clear, their effect on the mix of occupations 
and skills is uncertain. There are many possible strategies 
that hospitals might adopt to adjust to these cost containmen: 
measures, each with somewhat different implications fon 
trends in health care employment. Our study focused on the 
strategies adopted by a number of hospitals located i 
Philadelphia and explored their human resource implica 
tions. 

Data for this study were collected in three stages. First, a: 
short, structured questionnaire was distributed to all admin- 
istrators attending a meeting of the Philadelphia Hospitah 
Personnel Society. This questionnaire asked respondents to 
classify their hospital’s size, type, and specialization and to 
indicate their own administrative position. It also asked 
them to indicate for each of a list of occupations whether 
full-time, part-time, and contract employment was declin- 
ing, static, or growing in their hospital. Thirteen completed 
responses were obtained at this meeting. Of the hospitals 
responding, 10 were private and 3 were public; 10 were 
teaching institutions and 3 were community hospitals. They 
ranged in size from 82 to 600 beds with an average size of 
257 beds. All of the hospitals were nonprofit. 

The second stage of data collection consisted of a series 
of 1!/2- to 2-hour personal interviews of seven of the hospi- 
tal administrators who filled out the initial questionnaire. 
These interviews, conducted in August and September 0! 
1985, focused on the general employment strategy of the 
hospital, any changes in strategy in response to DRG’s, anc 
the rationale behind adoption of these policies and practices 
We also requested more precise estimates of the number 0 
proportion of employees in each employment category 
added, deleted, or transferred since the implementation 0 
DRG’S. Hospitals selected for interviews were chosen to pro 
vide as much variation as possible. However, no attemp 
was made to obtain a representative sample and cautio. 
should be exercised in generalizing from these results. 

A third aspect of data gathering consisted of usin: 
archival data to identify the broader changes in patient cen 
sus and employment in all Philadelphia area hospitals. Thi 
enabled us to place the responses of interviewees into a mor 
general context. 
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Effects of DRG’s uneven 


Just as their counterparts elsewhere, Philadelphia area 
hospitals began preparing for the implementation of DRG’s 
even before the authorizing legislation had been passed. In 
the view of some of the hospital administrators interviewed, 
the initial response at many institutions was an overreaction 
to the prospect of a fixed fee schedule. With 2 years of 
experience since passage of the legislation, the administra- 
tors believed that reactions had moderated, although the 
extent and difficulty of required adjustment varied widely 
among hospitals. 

An overview of pertinent hospital operations in the 
Philadelphia area can provide useful perspective for inter- 
preting these and other responses to our study. Admissions 
for the 90 Philadelphia area hospitals (including those in the 
New Jersey suburbs) declined nominally from 325,966 in 
late 1982 to 325,733 in late 1983, then rose to 326,943 by 
1984.!° Philadelphia’s experience in this respect differs 
sharply from that of the Nation as a whole, which experi- 
enced an unprecedented decline in admissions in 1984. Rea- 
sons for this difference include the relatively high propor- 
tion of elderly people in the Philadelphia area, the 
substantial number of referrals from outside the area to 
major medical centers in Philadelphia, and the below- 
average enrollments of health maintenance organizations 
(HMO’s) in the area. 

While admissions remained essentially stable in Philadel- 
phia, hospitals stays were shortened. Length of stay in acute 
care hospitals declined steadily from 8.8 days at the end of 
1982 to 7.5 days in 1984.!! The combination of stable ad- 
missions and declining length of stay enabled Philadelphia 
hospitals to earn record income while containing costs. Of 
the 60 hospitals in Philadelphia and its Pennsylvania sub- 
urbs, all but three were in the black for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1985. The five hospitals with the highest net in- 
come included a children’s hospital, a community hospital, 
and three teaching hospitals. Taken together, the 60 
Philadelphia hospitals had income exceeding $165 million 
on revenue of more than $3 billion. !” 

While pRG’s provide incentives to all hospitals to de- 
crease length of hospital stay and to compensate for the 
decrease in bed occupancy rates by increasing the volume of 
admissions, the effects are very uneven across institutions. 
The employment impact depends, in part, on the extent to 
which the hospital is affected by DRG’s and the size of the 
hospital’s medicare caseload. DRG’s currently do not apply 
to specialty hospitals, which do not provide acute care. 


These include psychiatric institutions, drug and alcohol 


treatment centers, and physical rehabilitation facilities. 
Children’s hospitals are also waivered under present regula- 
tions. Cost containment pressures thus are far less severe in 
these institutions than in acute care hospitals. Nevertheless, 
specialty hospitals are responding to a number of pressures 


| for change. These include the expectation that coverage by 


DRG’s will eventually be extended to them, incentives from 
private health insurers to reduce costs, greater acceptance by 
patients of less expensive outpatient care, and increased 
competition from freestanding, specialized facilities estab- 
lished by acute care hospitals to avoid DRG coverage. 

One speciality hospital we examined had initiated a study 
of how it should respond to the impact of DRG’s. As a result 
of what it had learned by the time of the interview, this 
hospital had taken steps to become an outpatient surgery 
facility. It had arranged for an acute care hospital to take its 
more seriously ill patients and had already converted an 
entire inpatient floor to day surgery. Because of these meas- 
ures and the increasingly competitive environment in which 
the hospital operates, the inpatient census at this facility was 
at 40-percent occupancy in 1985, compared with 56 percent 
a year earlier. However, the outpatient service increased 
over the same period: outpatient visits increased 8.4 percent 
between fiscal years 1984 and 1985 while outpatient surgi- 
cal procedures increased 19.7 percent over the same period. 

In this hospital, the effect on employment levels had been 
minimal, although employees had been shifted from inpa- 
tient to outpatient care. The nursing staff remained stable 
between 1983 and 1985, with 82 registered nurses (of whom 
76 work full time), 14 nurse’s aides, and no licensed practi- 
cal nurses. The number of ward clerks in patient care units 
decreased from 16 to 12 over that period. However, total 
clerical employment also remained stable at about 41, be- 
cause three positions for coder-abstracters (currently filled 
by temporary workers) have been added in the medical 
records department. The number of people employed as 
medical technicians, secretaries, and administrators re- 
mained unchanged. 

The hospital anticipated reduced labor requirements in 
areas such as dietary, housekeeping, and maintenance serv- 
ices as the shift from inpatient to outpatient care proceeds, 
but this had not occurred at the time of the interview. Em- 
ployment in the service unit, which numbered about 125 in 
1983, had been reduced by two full-time-equivalent posi- 
tions, and there had been a moderate shift toward more 
part-time staff in this area. The only employment growth 
anticipated by this hospital was in the medical records de- 
partment, which at the time was burdened by the increase in 
the number of people seen as outpatients. A systems analyst 
position was expected to be added and two or three clerical 
positions were to be made permanent when an evaluation of 
medical records operations was completed. 

Separate reimbursement for medical education expenses 
under the DRG payment system has had differential effects 
on the revenues of teaching and nonteaching hospitals. Pay- 
ments for direct education costs are based on actual cost, 
while those for indirect costs depend on the size of house 
staff, the number of beds, and the total payment from medi- 
care. It has been estimated that adjustments for indirect 
teaching costs increase the payments to teaching hospitals 
with one or more interns or residents for every four beds by 
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an average of 53 percent, while combined adjustments for 
direct and indirect medical education costs approximately 
double the reimbursement to a teaching hospital compared 
with the DRG payment per case to a nonteaching hospital. 3 Tn 
part, these increased payments are intended by medicare to 
compensate teaching hospitals for the greater severity of the 
illnesses they treat and for the free care they provide to 
patients with no medical coverage, although other hospitals 
with acutely ill patients or which provide free medical serv- 
ices receive no such compensation. The result of this payment 
system has been to encourage teaching hospitals to catego- 
rize expenditures as direct educational costs whenever pos- 
sible and to shield their revenues from the effects of DRG’s. 

The administrator of one very large teaching hospital 
stated that DRG’s were having negligible effects on admis- 
sions, length of stay, and occupancy. This hospital’s 1984 
occupancy rate exceeded 79 percent, compared with an av- 
erage of 73.4 percent for other medical school hospitals and 
69.3 percent for other acute care hospitals in the region." 
Not surprisingly, DRG’s had not affected employment levels 
at this hospital at the time of our study and were viewed by 
the respondent as only one among many factors affecting 
decisions about human resource use. However, a second 
medical school hospital administrator stated that his institu- 
tion was already initiating changes to increase volume of 
admissions and reduce length of stay in anticipation of cut- 
backs in medicare payments for educational costs. (At the 
time of our interview, the Advisory Council on Medicare 
had already proposed to Congress that these payments be 
terminated by 1987.) 

In general, the hospitals with revenues most adversely 
affected by the DRG payment system were acute care com- 
munity hospitals, especially those serving an elderly or poor 
population. The reasons for this are implicit in the type of 
diagnosis-based, per-case reimbursement system which 
medicare has adopted. The DRG system uses limited infor- 
mation in assigning a patient to one of its 467 categories. In 
particular, it largely ignores the severity of the illness in 
making an assignment and it ignores socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the patient that may affect the number of compli- 
cations and thus the cost of treatment. In addition, no al- 
lowance is made under DRG’s for free medical care provided 
to those unable to pay for services. 

A study conducted at Johns Hopkins found that teaching 
status of a hospital did not necessarily predict the severity of 
illness of its patient population. Some nonteaching commu- 
nity hospitals have severe case mixes despite their low 
resident-to-bed ratio. These hospitals receive little reim- 
bursement from medicare for educational costs to offset 
their higher than average treatment costs.!° The greatest 
pressures for cost containment, and the greatest challenges 
to hospitals that want to maintain the quality of, and access 
to, their services, occur in this category. 

The hospital in which we observed the greatest effect of 
DRG’S was a community hospital that had responded to what 
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it termed “the Federal mandate for quality health care” in tha 
1960’s and 1970’s by gearing up to provide care for the poo 
and the aged. At the time of the study, 60 percent of it: 
patients were on medicare. The hospital had responded td 
the medicare revenue cuts that accompanied the implemen 
tation of DRG’s with a concerted cost containment effort 
Most obvious was the reduction in average length of patien 
stay from 10 days to 7.2 days between 1983 and 1985. 
contrast, the average length of stay at acute care hospitals iny 
the Philadelphia area had fallen from 8.8 days to 7.5 days 
over the same period.!® In this hospital’s view, the longe 
average length of stay for its patients in 1983 was due to tha 
fact that recovery takes longer when the patient population 
is older and poorer, not to inefficiencies in the hospital’: 
operations. This contrasts with medicare’s underlying as 
sumption that all cost differences in treating patients in tha 
same Diagnosis Related Group result from differences in 
efficiency among hospitals. Under extreme pressure to re: 
duce costs, this hospital had brought its average length o 
stay in line with the Philadelphia average. As a result, tha 
hospital’s patient census had declined more than 15 percen 
since 1983, yielding its 1985 occupancy rate of 62 percent: 

Anticipating the implementation of DRG’s, in 1983 this 
hospital obtained a 2-year grant to study the effects of 
DRG’s on the lives of the elderly. Preliminary results sug+ 
gested that while there had been no increase in medic 
risk, more than 54 percent of the 200 patients interview~ 
ed in the first year indicated a fear that they were return-+ 
ing home too early in their recovery. The hospital was 
concerned about the social and psychological stress t 
which these elderly patients are being exposed, the ade~ 
quacy of care available to elderly people living alone, an 
the stress placed on relatives asked to care for these patients. 


Strategies for coping with DRG’s 


Strategies to adjust to the changing financial environmen 
can be divided into three categories—strategies for “beatin 
the system,” marketing strategies, and human resource 
strategies. Strategies in the first two categories also have 
consequences for human resource use, even though the 
practices are not adopted specifically as human resource 
strategies. 


“Beating the system.” The uneven effects of DRG’s om 
hospitals and the complex economic incentives the payment 
system provides have led hospitals to adopt a variety of) 
strategies for maximizing income under the new rules.; 
These include such obvious tactics as identifying combina- 
tions of patient diagnoses that maximize payments and: 
choosing the principal diagnosis or procedure carefully to: 
achieve the same end. These practices were aggressively 
pursued at all of the hospitals we observed. Training was 
provided for personnel ranging from doctors to medical 
records clerks in assigning diagnoses to the DRG category 
that yields the most revenue for the hospital. This practice 


may have contributed to the increase in recent years in the 
case mix index—a national measure of the severity of pa- 
tient illnesses—which is rising much more rapidly than ex- 
pected,!7 although acuity levels at hospitals are increasing as 
less ill patients are treated at outpatient, rehabilitation, or 
other facilities. In addition, separate payments by medicare 
for capital expenses favor the use of capital intensive tech- 
niques. They also encourage hospitals to experiment with 
equipment leasing and innovative accounting procedures to 
qualify for reimbursement for capital expenditures. 

Partly as a result of the favored status afforded capital 
intensive techniques under DRG’s, some hospitals have con- 
tinued to add employees in high technology specialties. 
Four of the hospitals at which we interviewed cited recent or 
anticipated employment growth in radiology, ultrasound, 
magnetic resonance, CAT-scan, nuclear medicine, and nu- 
clear studies in cardiology. Between 5 and 10 technician or 
technologist positions had been added at these hospitals in 
1984 and similar employment growth was anticipated for 
1985. Competition for individuals highly credentialed in 
these areas is keen, and some hospitals had had to offer 
higher starting wages in order to recruit such workers, and 
to renegotiate contracts in order to retain them. One hospital 
reported retraining existing personnel to fill some of these 
positions. 

Employment growth in technical specialties was far out- 
paced by the number of new clerical and administrative 
positions added in medical records, billing, and related de- 
partments in response to DRG’s. All of the hospitals we 
observed had increased employment in these areas. Admin- 
istering DRG’s to yield the highest payment for each patient 
had caused one hospital at which there were substantial 
cutbacks in patient care personnel to increase the numbers of 
medical record administrators, technicians, and clerks; to 
add three programmers; and to employ an additional admit- 
ting officer, financial analyst, manager of financial plan- 
ning, and several accountants. Another hospital which had 
reduced the number of licensed practical nurses and nurse’s 
aides by more than 30 positions between 1983 and 1985 
reported large employment increases in billing, data proc- 
essing, medical records, and utilization review over the 
same period. The billing department alone had grown from 
40 to 60 people, while the number of coders in medical 
records rose from 17 to 25. The hospital also reported hav- 
ing retrained clerical employees to choose the best diagnosis 
financially while conforming to regulations. 


Marketing strategies. Marketing strategies at the hospitals 
where we interviewed were two-pronged. The hospitals had 
made significant efforts to increase admissions. They had 
also developed marketing strategies that focused on proce- 
dures, populations, and services for which DRG limits are 
less constraining. 

To increase admissions, and to target the populations they 
wish to admit, hospitals throughout the country are compet- 


ing for patients through direct marketing and advertising 
activities. The hospitals we visited were making increased 
use of marketing consultants, and some institutions had 
hired or were planning to hire marketing directors. 

Hospitals are also courting physicians. Four of the acute 
care hospitals we studied reported that they were increasing 
the number of attending physicians. Some were encouraging 
attending doctors to form health maintenance organizations. 
More often, hospitals today are encouraging doctors to form 
professional associations to provide specialized services 
such as radiology within the hospital on a private, for-profit 
contract basis. This practice appeared to be widespread in 
the two teaching hospitals we observed, extending beyond 
medical imaging and anaesthesiology to include such un- 
likely specialties as dermatology. Other hospitals had also 
developed such subcontract arrangements or were dis- 
cussing them for medical specialties as diverse as biomedi- 
cal services, urology, and the short procedures unit, in 
which outpatient surgery is conducted. In return, the hospi- 
tals expected doctors with whom they have such arrange- 
ments to admit more patients. 

To escape the constraints of DRG’s, and in response to 
private health insurance incentives for avoiding inpatient 
care as well, hospitals are increasing the provision of serv- 
ices not covered by these regulations. The most common 
strategy is to enlarge the short procedures unit and to shift 
from inpatient to outpatient services. In some of our study 
cases, entire floors or units had been shut down and the 
personnel reassigned or released. Some of these hospitals 
were establishing new, independent units to provide psychi- 
atric, physical rehabilitation, or drug and alcohol treatment 
outside the acute care facility. Such units are exempted from 
DRG coverage. Home health care is another new service with 
which hospitals were experimenting. 

Another strategy used by hospitals to increase revenues is 
to attract specific types of patients who will make relatively 
less use of the hospitals’ resources than other patients within 
the same DRG. A recent study confirms the fact that patients 
with the same diagnosis may be more or less acutely ill. In 
a related study comparing reimbursement rates with the 
actual extent or severity of illness, researchers found both 
substantial overpayments and underpayments. Some institu- 
tions received payments that were as much as 59 percent too 
high and others received 25 percent too little in relation to 
the burden of illness and the actual costs of treating their 
patients. !8 

Hospitals prefer patients who are younger or are in so- 
ciodemographic groups that are likely to have fewer compli- 
cations and shorter hospital stays. They also prefer patients 
with private insurance coverage which does not rely on 
DRG-type reimbursement policies. In addition, hospitals 
have identified those diseases which are profitable for them 
under the DRG system, and they seek to increase admissions 
of patients with these ailments. Treating the right type of 
patient increases the “contribution margin” to the hospital, 
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raising the difference between what hospitals are paid for 
treating the patient and the actual variable cost of the care. 
A leading management consulting firm has prepared what it 
labels “a survival guide for the hospital industry,” in which 
hospitals are advised that they must determine their 
“winners” and “losers”—that is, those DRG’s that are most 
and least profitable; identify the types of patients that pro- 
vide the greatest contribution margin and target them; and 
decide which physicians should be encouraged to use hospi- 
tal resources.!? 

For persons concerned about the wide availability of qual- 
ity health care, the benefits of marketing strategies are not 
always clear. One hospital administrator cited unproductive 
competition with suburban hospitals for attending physi- 
cians and patient admissions in categories where costs are 
below average. A respondent at a rehabilitation hospital 
pointed to a shift in workers and other resources from an 
older facility in a lower income, black community to a 
newer center in a middle income, white neighborhood. 
While the hospitals at which we interviewed, especially the 
community hospitals, expressed a continuing commitment 
to providing medical care to those who need it, the practice 
of using marketing strategies to attract a preferred patient 
population raises troubling questions about access for per- 
sons requiring hospital stays that exceed the average or for 
those who lack medical insurance coverage. 

All of these marketing strategies have implications for 
human resource use. This was most evident at a speciality 
hospital we observed where a new administration decided 
last January to take steps to run the hospital more like a 
business. In addition to 13 positions, including 10 office and 
clerical jobs that had already been added in 1984, 35 new 
positions were approved for 1985. The new positions in- 
cluded a director of development, an insurance liaison per- 
son, an admissions liaison person, and a coordinator to 
test-market potential products. 

In general, we found that the medical records department 
had grown at each of the hospitals we visited. Greater use 
of outpatient facilities and short procedures units has in- 
creased the number of patient visits, and hence the number 
of bills that must be sent to patients. At one medium-sized 
hospital, not only had there been a shift from inpatient to 
outpatient care but the hospital’s general practice depart- 
ment had become part of a health maintenance organization. 
The resulting increase in billing requirements had led to a 
marked increase in employment in the billing department. 

The establishment of freestanding units to provide spe- 
cialized treatment outside the hospital and the subcontract- 
ing of hospital services to professional associations of doc- 
tors had affected the number of workers officially counted 
on hospital payrolls, although the effect on actual employ- 
ment was less clear. Doctors in these situations negotiated 
with hospitals over the sharing of expenses and over whether 
the staff in their facilities would be employees of the doctors 
or of the hospital. We found that where hospitals were not 
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unionized, workers were often considered employees of the 
doctors. The hospital would prepare the payroll and send out 
paychecks, but the workers were not carried on the hospi- 
tal’s employment rolls. 


Labor force strategies. Responding to DRG’s through the 
use of human resource strategies, Philadelphia hospitals 
were attempting to reduce labor costs while avoiding wide- 
spread layoffs. Layoffs had occurred at some hospitals, but 
most of the reported reductions in staff at the hospitals we 
visited had been accomplished through attrition and incen- 
tives for early retirement. One hospital, adjusting to a de- 
cline in its occupancy rate of 20 percentage points as a result 
of a reduction in average length of stay from 10 to 7 days, 
had found it necessary to reduce its staff by 111 positions. 
First, retirement incentives were made available at all verti- 
cal levels of the employment structure, although the hospital 
found that this option appealed mainly to less skilled, lower 
paid workers. As a result, 31 people retired early. The 
second stage of the reduction was accomplished by laying 
off workers over a 5-month period in 1985. Such workers 
were given preemptive rights to return—that is, they were 
hired back as others left voluntarily and jobs for which they 
were qualified opened up. By the end of 1985, only 9 people 
remained on the layoff list, the rest having been rehired in 
the course of normal turnover. 

While only two hospitals had found it necessary to lay 
workers off, all of the hospital administrators interviewed 
reported having used attrition to achieve targeted reductions 
in staff. Selective cutbacks through attrition had been ac- 
complished at every employment level including adminis- 
tration, although most reductions had occurred among less 
skilled nursing staff. If targets were not met by the end of 
the fiscal year (June 1986), some hospitals anticipated using 
layoffs to reach employment goals. 

Attrition is a viable strategy for hospitals because of the 
high turnover that characterizes many of them. One large 
hospital we visited, with approximately 3,200 employees, 
reported turnover of about 17 percent in fiscal 1984 and 23 
percent in fiscal 1985. This occasioned the hiring of about 
950 new workers in 1984, and about 750 in 1985. Thus, 
there had been extensive hiring at this hospital despite a 
reduction in staff of more than 100 positions during fiscal 
1985. Several medium-sized hospitals reported reductions 
in staff through attrition of up to 100 positions over the 
preceding 2 fiscal years. 

Despite the use of retirement incentives, attrition, and 
occasional layoffs, hospitals were not planning across-the- 
board reductions in staff. Most of the hospitals we visited 


had conducted detailed studies of staffing needs and had set — 


employment targets for each department, including in- 
creases in some areas and reductions in others. This had 
involved considerable shifting of employees among depart- 
ments. The closing of entire inpatient nursing floors and the 
scaling down of some programs at the hospitals had been 


accompanied by expansion of short procedures units and 
other outpatient facilities. 

Nurses and ward clerks had been shifted from inpatient to 
outpatient care. One hospital reported that about 70 percent 
of those displaced from inpatient care had been reabsorbed 
in this way. Another hospital had found that shifting nurses 
from the nursing floor to day surgery required a new 
orientation and specialized training; staff nurses had been 
given the option of getting the training in order to retain their 
jobs. The most unusual reassignment we observed occurred 
at a hospital where requirements for less skilled nurses were 
declining while the need for clerical workers was increas- 
ing. The administration had given licensed practical nurses 
the option of shifting to clerical work. Several nurses had 
taken advantage of the offer and had made the change quite 
successfully. 

Engineering and maintenance requirements remained vir- 
tually unchanged as hospitals adjusted to DRG’s, and house- 
Keeping services experienced about a 10-percent decline in 
employment. However, several hospitals reported that they 
had not filled all of the positions in these departments lost 
through attrition. 

Only food service requirements had consistently and 
markedly declined as a result of the decline in inpatient 
census and the increase in outpatient services. One hospital 
reported making shifts in the assignment of nonunion em- 
ployees in this area, but not for those who were unionized. 

Hospitals are also adopting a variety of human resource 
strategies that increase their flexibility in using their em- 
ployees. One notable development, emphasized by all but 
one of the hospitals we observed, is increased reliance on 
registered nurses, especially those with Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing degrees, and reduced employment of nurse’s 
aides and licensed practical nurses. Reducing the length of 
hospital stays during the recuperative period means that 
patients who are in hospitals are more acutely ill, with the 
result that more skilled nursing care is required. 

Most of the hospital administrators we interviewed be- 
lieved that it is inefficient to continue to use licensed practi- 
cal nurses and nurse’s aides, who are limited in the tasks 
they can perform. One hospital had already eliminated all 
licensed practical nurses. Only one community hospital ad- 
ministrator, sorely pressed by DRG’s, took the position that 
registered nurses should be used to provide professional 
nursing services only, while auxiliary services should be 
provided by lower paid licensed practical nurses and aides. 

The result is that many of the hospitals we visited were 
maintaining employment levels for registered nurses and 
grauduate nurses (and some were even recruiting in this 
area) because such nurses can provide the entire range of 
nursing services. At the same time, there had been cutbacks 
in the less skilled nursing positions. One hospital reported 
having laid off 17 workers in July 1984 and the same num- 
ber the following October. Most of those laid off were 
nurse’s aides. Cutbacks at other hospitals had been less 


extreme, but several reported no new hiring of aides or 
licensed practical nurses within the last 6 months of the 
interview, and no future plans to hire them. 

Some hospitals reported having instituted, or considered 
establishing, internal labor pools to increase flexibility in 
assigning workers to departments where they are needed. 
Such a strategy usually is intended to avoid layoffs and 
increased use of part-time workers. The underlying premise, 
viewed as still unproven by most of the administrators we 
interviewed, is that one department is busy while another 
has down time. The argument is that down time can be 
reduced and productivity increased by assigning people of 
like educational attainment to a labor pool, rather than to a 
department, and cross training them to do a variety of jobs. 
Workers can then be assigned from the pool to a department 
as needed. Several hospitals had begun (or were consider- 
ing) using a labor pool to staff less skilled jobs in house- 
keeping, grounds, maintenance, food service, and transport. 

A few hospitals were coping with fluctuations in admis- 
sions and swings in patient census by establishing nursing 
pools. Nurses who do not want, cannot find, or are not 
needed by the hospital for full-time employment are carried 
on the rolls of the hospital’s nursing pool and called in to 
work by the day. One medium-sized hospital with 155 reg- 
istered nurses and graduate nurses on the floor, another 15 
in education, administration and supervision, and about 25 
licensed practical nurses and 35 aides, had a nursing pool of 
about 80, of whom no more than 30 were actively contacted 
by the hospital on an average day. The people in this pool 
were not reported as hospital employees in employment 
Statistics kept by the institution. They were paid a straight 
wage for the days they worked and received no fringe ben- 
efits. They became eligible for a pension if they worked 
more than 1,000 hours in any year, so the hospital attempted 
to keep their employment under this level. 

Another hospital, unable to fully employ all of its nurses 
in the face of the decline in its patient census, operated a 
different type of nursing pool in which everyone is a hospital 
employee and is guaranteed work every day but not neces- 
sarily at the hospital. The hospital operated the nursing pool 
as a temporary help service, sending the nurses it did not 
require on any given day out to nursing homes or other 
facilities, as needed. This pool had, in fact, become a “profit 
center” for the hospital. 

Several hospitals had small clerical pools as well. At one, 
a pool of five clerical workers was treated as belonging to 
the employee relations department. These workers, who 
were viewed as permanent employees of the hospital, were 
called in as needed and charged to whatever department 
used them. The hospital treated them as part-time workers. 

Several alternative strategies for reducing labor costs 
which we expected to find were notable by their absence. 
In general, the hospitals we observed had made only limited 
use of part-time employment to increase flexibility in 
work assignments. Perhaps 10 percent of employees at these 
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hospital administrators we interviewed rejected the use of ’ 
temporary help agencies or of contract services because they | 
believed there are hidden or long-run costs associated with | 


hospitals work part time, usually in food service and in 
weekend nursing services. One hospital had gone from two 
full-time shifts in food service to one full-time and one 


part-time shift. Other hospitals reported that about a third of 
their food service workers were part time. 

Weekend nursing services have traditionally employed 
part time registered nurses, licensed practical nurses, and 
aides who wanted those hours. Today, fewer patients re- 
main in the hospital on weekends. But hospitals are provid- 
ing additional outpatient services on weekends and evenings 
in order to meet increased competition from freestanding 
facilities. One hospital we visited had begun providing 
physical therapy and respiratory therapy at those hours. 

In recent years, hospitals have also begun making part- 
time work available to physical therapists, who are currently 
in short supply, in order to make the jobs attractive. Appar- 
ently, a substantial number of physical therapists do not 
want full-time work and are able, in the current market, to 
command the hours they desire. The net effect of this trend 
on part-time employment among the hospitals we visited 
had been small. 

None of the seven hospitals we observed had increased 
the responsibilities of lower paid workers in order to econo- 
mize on the use of more highly skilled and higher paid staff. 
On the contrary, they sought to hire the most highly creden- 
tialed workers available. This was especially evident in 
nursing, where the proportion of registered nurses was in- 
creasing and the nurses were being asked to perform the 
entire spectrum of nursing services, but it applied to techni- 
cians and therapists as well. Hospital administrators re- 
ported that greater cost savings are realized as a result of the 
flexibility provided by a smaller staff of highly skilled work- 
ers than through an increase in the proportion and responsi- 
bilities of lower paid workers. 

Hospitals do make use of temporary workers, mainly in 
nursing services and, to a lesser extent, in clerical work. But 
the hospitals we observed made only occasional use of tem- 
porary help service agencies. Instead, they preferred to con- 
tract with individuals for these services, forming their own 
internal pools of temporary workers. Often, the workers in 
these pools previously held full-time positions at the hospi- 
tals, but for personal reasons came to prefer fewer hours. 
Other workers in the pools may desire full-time jobs at a 
particular hospital and view the pool as a way of getting 
preferential treatment should an opening arise. Sometimes 
the pool was established as an alternative to laying off work- 
ers entirely. 

In general, the hospitals in our survey did very little 
contracting out of services. None of the hospitals we visited 
contracted out services such as food service, housekeeping, 
groundskeeping, or maintenance. One hospital was con- 
tracting out electrical services at the time of the interview 
but planned to hire its own electrician shortly. Another 
hospital was contracting out food service in the employee 
and visitor cafeterias, but not its inpatient food service. The 
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the use of workers who are not their own employees. Be- . 
cause pay at these hospitals rose during the 1970’s, the : 
administrators no longer viewed their institutions as em- 
ployers of last resort. Quality of employees at every level | 
was higher by the mid 1980’s than it had been 10 or 15 years | 


earlier, and respondent hospitals thus were reluctant to sur- 
render control over this employment to outside agencies. 


Implications for employment outlook 


According to our study, implementation of a prospective 


payment system by medicare had an immediate effect on . 


employment in acute care community hospitals most di- 
rectly affected by DRG’s. Cutbacks in employment in these 
facilities have largely been in patient care occupations. They 
are associated with the reduction in length of hospital stay 


and with the incentives for cost containment implicit in a | 


system which allows hospitals to retain the difference be- 
tween scheduled prospective payments and the actual costs 
of providing health care services. 

Employment growth was centered in occupations associ- 
ated with hospital efforts to prosper under DRG’s by increas- 
ing admissions, targeting a preferred patient population, 
coding patient diagnoses so they are most financially remu- 
nerative, increasing the use of capital intensive procedures 
for which payment is more easily obtained, and establishing 
or expanding treatment facilities and services that are not yet 
covered by the payment system. In our interviews, we ob- 
served only small changes in employment in the specialty 
and teaching hospitals, which are less severely constrained 
by DRG regulations. However, all but one of these hospitals 
were expecting that future regulatory changes would di- 
rectly affect them. They reported that they were exploring 
the use of (and, in one instance, were actively utilizing) the 
marketing and human resource strategies that acute care 
community hospitals had adopted during the 2 years preced- 
ing our study. 

In direct patient care occupations, the overall employ- 
ment of registered nurses and graduate nurses was stable, 
although there had been a definite shift in location of a 
substantial proportion of these jobs to short procedures 
units, outpatient services, offsite specialty units, or free- 
standing facilities in more prosperous communities. The 
employment of licensed practical nurses and nurse’s aides 
was declining, while a few specific technical specialties 
benefiting from DRG regulations were experiencing small 
increases. Physical therapists, who benefit from the exemp- 


tion from DRG coverage of rehabilitation facilities, were also — 


facing a high demand for their services. 

In support service occupations, those concerned with the 
maintenance of physical facilities had experienced stable 
employment, though hiring was limited to replacement only 
and was sometimes sluggish. Support service occupations 


that depend on the hospital’s inpatient census, such as food 
service, housekeeping, and patient transport, were declin- 
ing. Food service occupations were the hardest hit, and 
some workers in this area who did retain their jobs had had 
their hours reduced. 

The largest increases had occurred in administrative and 
administrative support occupations. We observed small in- 
creases in positions for upper level administrators with skills 
in marketing, product development, finance, and DRG ad- 
ministration. These had been filled through outside hiring. 
Larger increases were reported in clerical occupations in 
billing and medical records, especially in occupations re- 
lated to DRG reporting requirements. These positions had 
sometimes been filled through outside hiring. Often, how- 
ever, they had been staffed through transfers within the 
hospital from departments experiencing cutbacks. 

Our limited data suggest that the major impact of the 
decline in hospital employment is being felt in the less 
skilled, traditionally female occupations such as licensed 
practical nurses, nurse’s aides, and food service workers. A 
case study of hospitals such as this does not provide infor- 
mation on whether workers displaced from hospital employ- 
ment are finding jobs in nursing homes, home health serv- 
ices, or other health service facilities. Even if this is the 
case, however, displaced workers are unlikely to find jobs 
that pay as well or provide as many hours of work as those 
they previously held. Hospital administrators with contracts 
with home health care agencies or who were developing this 
service themselves reported that the position of home health 
care aide is becoming more skilled than that of a nurse’s aide 
in a hospital setting because there is less direct supervision. 
Yet the job pays about $3.35 to $5 an hour, about half the 
hospital pay scale for nurse’s aides, and the hours, which are 
not dependable, may vary from 10 to 40 a week. 


1 For purposes of program administration, an “acute care hospital” is 
defined by exception; that is, a facility is considered an acute care hospital 
unless it falls within a category specifically excluded from the program by 
law, such as an alcohol rehabilitation center. However, the term may be 
approximated by the American Hospital Association’s definition of 
“community hospitals”: Non-Federal, short-term general and other special 
hospitals, excluding hospital units of institutions, whose facilities and 
services are available to the public. See Hospital Statistics, 1985 Edition 
(Chicago, American Hospital Association, 1985), p. xi. 

2R. R. Arons, The New Economics of Health Care: prG’s, Case Mix, 
and Length of Stay (New York, Praeger Publishers, 1984), pp. 4 and 114. 

3 “FYealth Care Costs: The Fever Breaks,” Business Week, Oct. 21, 1985, 
pp. 86-94. 

4 “1984 Hospital Cost and Utilization Trends,” Economic Trends (Hos- 
pital Research and Educational Trust), Spring 1985. 

5R. Sullivan, “Decline in Hospital Use Tied to New U.S. Policies,” The 
New York Times, Apr. 16, 1985, p. Al. 

6 “1984 Hospital Cost.” 

7 “Health Care Costs,” p. 86. 


8 PD. Kidder and D. Sullivan, “Hospital Payroll Costs, Productivity, and 
Employment Under Prospective Reimbursement,” Health Care Financing 


FOOTNOTES 


Our findings also suggest that while high turnover and the 
continued need to fill a few specialized positions precludes 
a hiring freeze at hospitals, very little net growth in employ- 
ment in the hospital component of the health services sector 
can be anticipated in the next few years. This is especially 
true of acute care institutions. We also noted a shift in the 
composition of the nursing staff at hospitals toward graduate 
and registered nurses, whose numbers were stable or grow- 
ing slightly. This appears to be the result of both the thrust 
within nursing for professionalization and the desire of hos- 
pitals to operate with a nursing staff that is smaller overall 
but more highly skilled and flexible. The preference for 
more highly skilled workers was apparent as well in other 
occupations at the hospitals we observed. These hospitals 
were continuing to recruit employees with training in spe- 
cialized technical procedures and those with traditional busi- 
ness specialties such as marketing and finance. 

Our method addresses the proximate effects of DRG’s on 
hospital employment. However, it does not allow an analy- 
sis of overall employment effects in health services as full 
adjustment to the new payment plan is undertaken. Many 
questions remain. These include whether displaced licensed 
practical nurses and nurse’s aides are finding alternative 
employment in nursing homes and home health care; 
whether the stresses on families caring for elderly patients at 
home are creating unrecognized increases in the demand for 
psychological and social work services; and what the effect 
will be on the demand for health services provided outside 
of hospital facilities. However, our case study of a small 
number of hospitals strongly suggests that DRG’s are trigger- 
ing changes in hospital employment and in the delivery of 
medical care that are having major spillover effects else- 
where in the health services sector and, perhaps, in the 
larger economy. ez, 
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Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in September is based on information collected by the 
Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 1,000 workers or more. 
Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Employer and location 


Industry or activity 


Private 
Constructions sitetsicisies sainisieisle #% Northeastern States Boilermakers Employers (Interstate) ........-. ilermakers ........-ee-eeeeees 1,500 
Western States Field Construction agreement (Interstate) .......... | Boilermakers .....----+++++++0-s 5,300 
National Electrical Contractors Association, South Florida Chapter | Electrical Workers (IBEW) .-.--.--- 1,150 
(Florida) 
Food products .........+-seeeeeees A.E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Decatur, L) ....... +0 see eres eee reser Industrial Workers ......---..+-+5 1,300 
Fluid milk and ice cream companies (California) .....-..---.+--+ Teamsters (Ind.) ........+-+++-s- 1,200 
Poxtiles Weer). © sceletels faernnw susie 4 Textile dyeing, printing, and finishing companies (Interstate) ...... Clothing and Textile Workers ..... 3,400 
Paper rare este sie hs rie Ss Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. (Riegelwood, NC) ...-.---++++++-- Paperworkers ........--++e0s+e05 1,200 
Chemicalsiiiecas: .chite ees -fyesia vers Hercules Inc. (Radford, VA) ......---seeeee cece rere een eeeeees Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers . 2,200 
Primary metals ..........-...---+.- American Steel Foundries (Interstate) .........-0eee eee e eee eees Steelworkers) Jt. W. Seta tan abies 1,000 
CF&I Steel Corp. (Pueblo, CO) .......-- 60sec eee e eee eters Steelworkers A555, 5 <nice 5 caer ya 1,600 
Weirton Steel Corp. (West Virginia) .......-0--++eeeeeeeeeeeee Independent Steelworkers Union 8,000 
(Ind.) 
Universal-Cyclops, Specialty Steel Division (Pennsylvania) ....... Steelworkers... 010 sniee on alee 1,100 
Atlantic Steel Co. (Atlanta, GA) ......--- eee e eee eee ee ee eens Steel WOrkers cca soared sissies 1,000 
Interlake Inc. (Riverdale, IL) .........-- esses cece rece eee e eens Steelworkers ....5.0.0 snes cates 1,200 
Al Tech Specialty Steel Corp. (New York) ......-+-++seeeeeeeee Steelworkers ©. ..5.6:.020:02 dome xml 1,750 
Machinery) g. cers.) <tysiaisyeisivetins sine o's ae Dresser Industries Inc., Dresser Clark Division (Olean, NY) .....-- Steelworkers. 6:15:00 seat ae'ayosis- 1,400 
Lufkin Industries Inc. (Lufkin, TX) ..........0-eeeeeeeeeeeeees Various UNIONS: 5. can esteem chien 1,800 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. (Fort Smith, AR) .........-+-2e0+0e Steelworkers. .).3.0 708% Soo sGhee ees 1,200 


Electrical products ...........--++++ Whirlpool Corp. (Fort Smith, AR) ......-.-0+e++eeeeeeeeeeeees | Industrial Workers ........-.+.+-- 3,500 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc. (Amana, IA) .......-+.-++++++++++++ | Machinists ......--++++++s0200+ 1,500 


Magic Chef, Inc. (Cleveland, TN) ....-..-.++seeeeeeseeeeecess | Molders ........--eseeeeeeeeeee 1,000 
Transportation equipment ........... General American Transportation Corp. (Interstate) .........----- Steel WOrkense 655.065.0005 sere oe 1,000 
Borg-Warner Corp., Warmer Gear Division (Muncie, IN) fan aiciene eh Auto workers <3... a0 Side SNe 1,600 
Water transportation ............... New York Shipping Association (Interstate) .........-++++++++- Longshoremen’s Association ...... 8,500 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Association (Pennsylvania) ..........- Longshoremen’s Association ...... 2,250 
Steamship Trade Association of Baltimore (Maryland) ..........- Longshoremen’s Association ...... 4,500 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association (Virginia) ...........+.++- Longshoremen’s Association ...... 2,500 
New Orleans Steamship Association (Louisiana) .............-+. Longshoremen’s Association ...... 3,200 
West Gulf Maritime Association (Texas and Louisiana) .......... Longshoremen’s Association ...... 5,000 
South Atlantic Employers Negotiating Committee (North Carolina Longshoremen’s Association ...... 3,250 
and Florida) 
Mobile Steamship Association (Alabama) ............+.++++-055 Longshoremen’s Association ...... 1,000 
Southwest Florida Employers Association (Florida) ............--. Longshoremen’s Association ...... 1,100 
Air transportation .............5005 Republic Airlines, mechanics, related personnel, stock clerks Machinistey si¢.</sspim ss Sew akes aan 2,500 
(Interstate) 
i re aa ee eee Constimer, Power.Co: (Jackson, MIDs rise w 15-0 oman ais cis aan nual sc ctaiaie UGhity Women! son o.o. cations. 4,700 
Retail trade” psa ccreate oo eV oe cai ses Waldbaum, Food-A-Rama, and three others (New York, NY) ...... Retail, Wholesale, and Department 18,000 
Store 
Giant Food Stores (Washington, DC) ..........0 sees seers Food and Commercial Workers .... 7,000 
Safeway Food Stores (Washington, DC) ..........---eeee eee eee Food and Commercial Workers .... 5,000 
Giant Food Stores (Baltimore, MD) .........ceseeeeeeesseceees Food and Commercial Workers .... 3,000 
Safeway Food Stores (Baltimore, MD) .............eeseeeeeeeee Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,400 
Real CSAS pce teas k Ste Ceo Te Building Managers Association (Chicago, IL) ..............+.0-- Service Employees: ......00.00.0.. 6,000 
Apartment Owners Advisory Council (Westchester, NY) .......... Service Employees, 80). 0.0: + «4. 3,500 
HOGS cio dal ss ae cqsitosar cans Hotel Association of Washington, DC (Washington, DC) ......... Hotel Employees and Restaurant 6,000 
: Employees 
Serviced nik tye Qeeiiee goes ches American Protective Services, Inc. (California) ................. International Union of Security 2,800 
Officers (Ind.) 
2 -etbbce bites aaa ceesete SOR Walt Disney Productions, Disneyland (Anaheim, CA) ............ | Various unions 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Industry or activity Employer and location 


Labor organization! 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine (New York, NY) ............ Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store 


Arkansas: Little Rock Board of Education, teachers ............ 
California: Compton Board of Education, classified employees .... 
Florida: Jacksonville general unit! 2. casos scenes sonsss hoe ees 


Education Association (Ind.) ...... 

State Employees Association ...... 

State, County and Municipal 
Employees 

Firemen and Oilers ...........0.6. 

State, County and Municipal 


St. Petersburg blue-collar unit ..................0.. 
Michigan: State Mental Health Institutional unit ............... 


BRRIMEISEL VICES tq .c2 Cos oe e's ho whee Moe 


Employees 
BEECMMOLCCHON Worc.nestoSa iar = o> biasitie.e « Texas: San Antonio Fire Department ..............00200000% ire, Fighters notin. Gian cee aoe 
aw enforcement ........5....:..85 San Antonio Police Department .................... Police Association ............... 


1 Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 


Number of 
workers 


1,300 


1,100 
1,400 
3,000 


1,050 
6,900 


1,100 
1,050 


A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and analytical, not po- 
lemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


ele a rer rin EE t—S 


More steel settlements 


The third settlement in the round of bargaining in the steel 
industry occurred when Bethlehem Steel Corp. and the 
United Steelworkers agreed on a 37-month contract for 
30,000 employees. Reflecting the breakup of the major 
companies’ united bargaining front and the union’s recogni- 
tion of the variations in the competitive problems facing the 
individual companies, Bethlehem’s terms varied from the 
leadoff LTV Steel and National Steel accords. (See Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1986, pp. 45-46.) 

The Bethlehem contract, which the workers approved by 
a vote of 11,600 to 8,369, calls for a cut in compensation 
totaling $1.97 an hour. According to the union, this reduces 
average hourly labor costs to between $22.50 and $23. The 
wage portion of compensation was cut 8.1 percent, or an 
average of 98.6 cents an hour. 

As at LTV Steel, the settlement provides for a plan under 
which employees’ wage and benefit sacrifices will be repaid 
in cash or shares of a new issue of dividend-bearing stock. 
Retirees and employees will receive annual payments from 
an allocation equal to 10 percent of profits up to $100 
million and 20 percent of any excess. If this is not enough 
to offset the employees’ sacrifices, the balance will be in 
shares of the stock. 

As in the earlier accords, the Bethlehem settlement estab- 
lishes a gain-sharing approach permitting local unions and 
management to develop plans for distributing cash to em- 
ployees based on one or more of the following: 


e tons of steel shipped; 

e work hours per ton; 

e quality of product; and 

e reductions in nonlabor costs attributable to employee 
efforts or initiative. 


The plans may include inducements—such as improved 
early retirement benefits and severance payments—in ex- 
change for negotiated reductions in the work force, but 
Bethlehem is not permitted to contract out any work that had 
been performed by departing employees. 


“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 
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Among the cost-reducing contract changes accepted by 
the union were suspension of the provision for automatic 


quarterly cost-of-living pay adjustments, elimination of | 


three paid holidays, time and one-quarter premium pay for | 
Sunday work instead of time and one-half, and exclusion of 
overtime, Sunday premium, and shift premiums from calcu- 
lations of vacation pay (unlike LTV Steel, the duration of ' 
vacations was not reduced). 


Utility contracts 


In Massachusetts, members of the Utility Workers Union 
ended a 1-month strike against Boston Edison Co. after 
ratifying 4-year contracts. Terms, which were similar for 
the three units of workers, included pay increases of 5 per- 
cent in the first year, 4.75 percent in the second and third 
years, and 4.5 percent in the final year. The shift differential 
also was raised by 5 cents an hour in each year, bringing it 
to 70 cents. 

The pension plan was revised to permit 30-year em- 
ployees to retire at age 60 at unreduced benefit rates (previ- 
ously, the age requirement was 62). The plan also was 
revised to permit immediate retirement for 15-year em- 
ployees who become disabled and are not able to perform 
the duties of their job or a similar job. If the company doctor » 
and the employee’s doctor are unable to agree on the extent 
of the disability, the decision would be made by a specialist 
recommended by the American Medical Association. Previ- 
ously, such rulings were made by a review board, which 
required 100 percent disability. In another change, if an 
employee with at least 10 years of service dies, the surviving 
spouse will be entitled to a survivorship benefit (previously, 
the minimum requirement was 20 years of service). 

A major concern was resolved when the parties agreed to 
establish a joint safety committee. Its first task is to oversee 
installation of a fire sprinkler system and removal of as- 
bestos from the building where about 25 percent of the 
2,800 employees work. 

Other contract changes included doubling of accidental . 
death and dismemberment insurance coverage to $200,000; 
5-year pay rate retention for disabled employees demoted to | 
lower paying jobs because of inability to perform current 
duties; a switch to a health insurance plan containing various | 
requirements designed to contain premium cost increases; 


and extension to clerical employees of grievance and arbi- 
jtration procedures for resolving disputes over contracting 
out of work. 
In the Washington, Dc, area, 1,800 employees were cov- 
j/ ered by a 3-year agreement between the Washington Gas 
Light Co. and the International Gas Workers Union and the 
Office and Professional Employees. The settlement ended a 
| 3-week strike, the first since a 17-day stoppage in 1961. 
| Wages were raised by 4.25 percent at the beginning of the 
| first and second years, and by 4.7 percent at the beginning 
| of the third year. The 4.7-percent increase is subject to 
| renegotiation if the Consumer Price Index rises 5.5 percent 
| or more between March 1987 and March 1988. 
| The company responded to the workers’ concern over job 
/ security by promising to make every effort to avoid layoffs 
| during the contract period, which ends in May 1989. 
| Consolidated Edison Co. of New York City and the Util- 
ity Workers Union agreed on a 3-year contract for 14,500 
| workers. It provides for 4-percent wage increases in June of 
/ 1986, 1987, and 1988. The employees also received an 
| immediate $100 lump-sum payment for ratifying the accord 
j before June 22. 

The contract provides for a $250 annual allowance for 
employees who use their cars on the job; a choice of three 
| health insurance plans (previously, only one plan was avail- 
able) and two dental plans (previously, one plan); and im- 
proved early retirement benefits. 


_ OSHA issues new asbestos standards 


| The Department of Labor’s Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration has adopted stricter standards for 
worker exposure to asbestos. The new standards differ for 
| the construction industry and the general industry. Secretary 
| of Labor William Brock said the standards will 
“substantially increase protections for more than 1.3 million 
workers and reduce their risk of cancer and other serious 
disease.” 
| The new limit for exposure to asbestos is 0.2 fiber per 
cubic centimeter of airspace, averaged over an 8-hour day. 
This limit, although one-tenth the level in effect since 1976, 
drew criticism from organized labor. The AFL-CIO described 
the change as “significant progress” but said the new limit 
| came only “after years of delay” and that workers will still 
be endangered. 
The Associated General Contractors, comprising 8,500 
construction firms, contended that the limit is too stringent. 


The Asbestos Information Association, an employer group, 
and industry in general, had backed the 0.5 fiber per cubic 
centimeter limit OSHA had proposed in 1984. 

OSHA said the 0.2 limit will benefit 1.3 million employees 
above the 0.1 fiber per cubic centimeter “action level” at 
which employers must begin some monitoring, training, and 
corrective measures. The agency estimated that the 0.2 re- 
quirement will reduce the number of asbestos-caused cancer 
deaths from 64 of 1,000 exposed workers to 6.7, and that it 
expects the number of asbestosis cases to drop from 50 of 
1,000 exposed workers to 5. 

The standards require all employers to: 


¢ Alert workers to the dangers of asbestos and train them in 
safe work practices. 

¢ Distribute respirators to workers in situations where air 

quality can not be reduced to the acceptable level through 

engineering controls and work practices. 

Distribute respirators to maintenance employees and in 

emergencies. 

¢ Post warning signs and labels. 

Keep employee medical and exposure records for at least 

30 years. 

¢ Separate change rooms, showers, and lunch rooms when 
the fiber content of air exceeds the limit. 

¢ Provide medical monitoring of employees when the action 
level is attained for workers under the general industry 
standard, and when it is maintained for at least 30 days or 
negative pressure respirators are used for those under the 
construction standard. 


In addition, the new standards require construction employ- 
ers to: 


¢ Provide negative pressure enclosures to prevent the escape 
of asbestos fibers to other areas. 

¢ Provide employee decontamination areas. 

* Select a “competent person” to identify existing hazards 
and take corrective action. 


OSHA will continue to require employers to use engineer- 
ing controls and work practices for protecting workers from 
excessive exposure to asbestos, which is derived from a 
mineral and used in textiles, insulation, and other building 
materials. This approach is favored by unions, which ob- 
jected to the agency’s original proposal, which called for use 
of “any feasible combination” of engineering controls, work 
practices, and protective equipment. tel 
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Book Reviews 


A monument to the labor movement 


The Samuel Gompers Papers: Vol. I, The Making of a 
Union Leader, 1850-86. Edited by Stuart B. Kauf- 
man. Champaign, 1, University of Illinois Press, 
1986. 529 pp. $39.95. 

This is the first of a projected 12-volume series of docu- 
mentary papers of and about Sam Gompers. This first vol- 
ume takes the reader from the poorest section of London (his 
parents’ marriage certificate, 1849, and sc’s birth certifi- 
cate, 1850), the passenger list of the ship London in which 
the family arrived in New York in 1863, to Gompers’ elec- 
tion as the first president of the new American Federation of 
Labor, 1886. 

All labor history buffs have a treat in store for them as 
they follow through Gompers’ eyes the workingman’s ef- 
forts at organization in the turbulent post-Civil War indus- 
trial era. Readers will enjoy learning more about the institu- 
tions, politics, and mores of that period. Here we find the 
ethnic splits in Gompers’ union, the Cigarmakers, the ideo- 
logical split between the Knights of Labor and the trade 
unions, and the continuing thrusts and parries between those 
who put first the building of socialism and those who put 
first the building of trade unions. In the middle of all this 
strides Gompers, young and vigorous, very sure of his facts 
and his views, and working ceaselessly. 

Two highlights are worthy of special mention. The first is 
Gompers’ testimony, at age 33, before the U.S. Senate 
Education and Labor Committee, documenting wages and 
working conditions, explaining the reasoning behind the 
movement for an 8-hour day, giving details of individual 
strikes along with his personal philosophy of trade union- 
ism. Sixty-six fascinating pages of testimony. 

The second concerns Gompers’ efforts in 1881, as an 
official of the Cigarmakers, to outlaw by legislation the 
practice of manufacturing cigars in New York City tene- 
ments. Gompers personally conducted a special investiga- 
tion into the practice of employers who used tenement 
families to roll cigars in their two-room tenement flats, 
which were filled from morning to night with tobacco leaf 
and its attendant tobacco dust. His extensive report included 
case histories of individual contractors and individual tene- 
ment houses, as well as medical evidence of the deleterious 
effects of tobacco, expecially on pregnant women and their 
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chances for healthy births. This, 83 years before the Suny 
geon General’s Report on cigarette smoking. 

This is the work of many hands. Stuart Kaufman, alona” 
with four associate and two contributing editors, faced | 
herculean task inasmuch as Gompers’ papers had been scat) 
tered to the four winds (and some destroyed). Since its stan) 
in 1973, the project has gathered speed and the next tw 
volumes are nearing publication. The book’s format is helpy 
ful to the reader. Documents are grouped together, roughh ly 
chronologically, with introductory notes clarifying eventi 
and identifying individuals. 

It’s true that basic labor history can be more easily obt 
tained elsewhere, but the letters, newspaper articles, organiiyy 
zation reports, committee minutes, and convention proceeds 
ings endow history with the stuff of reality. You are theres 
Don’t miss it. 


Arbitratac 
Arlington, V. 


Book notes 


Employment Termination: Rights and Remedies. B¥ 
William J. Holloway and Michael J. Leech. Washingg 
ton, The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1985. 56 
pp. $70. Available from BNA Books, Distribution an 
Customer Service Center, 9435 Key West Avenues 
Rockville, MD 20850-3397. 

“This book covers a most significant area of the law 
which, for all practical purposes, didn’t exist until only . 
few years ago. The black-letter rule used to be . . . that the 
‘at will’ employee could be fired ‘for any reason, for aa 
improper reason, or for no reason at all.’ The rule had beer 
handed down and repeated virtually without question o¢ 
exception from medieval times—seemingly since the beging 
ning of time.” 

Employment Termination covers principal contract issues 
concerning the formation, performance, and termination 04 
employment contracts; common law, statutory, and constit 
tutional claims that often follow in the wake of an allegee 
wrongful discharge; preclusions, procedural issues, and preé 


emption doctrines which may limit employee causes of ac- 
tion related to discharge; the rights of private voluntary 
associations and their decisions to admit or exclude mem- 
bers; legal remedies, measures of damages, and equitable 
remedies of reinstatement and injunction against discharge. 
Also included is a comprehensive State-by-State listing of 
employee protection statutes. 


A Decade of New Opportunity: Affirmative Action in the 
1970's. By Herbert Hammerman. Washington, The 
Potomac Institute, Inc., 1984. 100 pp. $6, paper. 

In contrast to an earlier (1973) Potomac Institute study— 
which concluded that “more than a decade of affirmative 
action policy has yielded woefully inadequate results”—this 
study reports that women and minorities have made substan- 
tial progress in the work force in recent years, largely as a 
result of affirmative action programs. Hammerman says that 
“the gains have been uneven, and in most areas, parity is 
still remote. But the trend is unmistakably in the direction of 
equal opportunity, particularly in the higher positions that 
were for so long closed to the traditional victims of 
discrimination.” 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Release Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date date covered date covered number 


Employment situation August 1 September 5 August October 3 September 1; 4-21 
Producer Price Index August 15 September 12 August October 10 September 2; 33-35 
Consumer Price Index August 21 September 23 August October 23 September 2; 30-32 


Real earnings August 21 September 23 October 23 September 14-17 
Major collective bargaining 
settlements October 27 1st 9 months 3; 25-28 


Employment Cost Index October 28 3rd quarter 1-3; 22-24 
Productivity and costs: 


Nonfarm business and 


manufacturing October 29 3rd quarter 2; 42-44 
Nonfinancial corporations 2; 42-44 


U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes .. October 30 3rd quarter 2; 36-41 
Occupational illnesses andinjuries .... November 13 1985 48 


NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables is briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, and 18.) Beginning 
in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications in the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are being 
seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called x—11 ARIMA, which was 
developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x-11 method 
previously used by BLS. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estla Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the first 6 
months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated 
at mid-year for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical 
data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4-10 were revised 
in the February 1986 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 
1985. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in July 1985 using the X-11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally adjusted 
indexes and percent changes from month to month and from quarter to 
quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for the U.S. 
average All Items crt. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes are avail- 
able for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. Press releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey is published in the two-volume data book-— 
Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Survey, Bul- 
letin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appears in two data 
books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supplements 
to these data books. More detailed information on employee compensation 
and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly periodi- 
cal, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer and 
producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The cPi Detailed 
Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on all of the 
series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLs bulletins are issued cover- 
ing productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this section. Finally, 
the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employment and unemployment, em- 
ployee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; productivity; inter- 
national comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incom- 
plete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 
Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 


hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 
bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 


sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
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nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in: consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 


Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 
sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and Il, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Population 
Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of 
about 59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years 
of age and older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that 
three-fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 

Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional populaton that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
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are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1984. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLs Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 1, and for 
additional data, Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). A detailed description of the Current Population 
Survey as well as additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of 
Labor Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data 
from 1948 to 1982 are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the 
Current Population Survey: A Databook, Vols. 1 and I, Bulletin 2096 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 200,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 


and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker super- 
visors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production 
operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in the following industries: transportation 
and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and services. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total 
employment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in the May 1983 Review, represents 
the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, data for 
the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those for the 
12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for measur- 
ing the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an economic 
indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). Unadjusted data from 
April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1981 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985) and its annual supplement. For a detailed discussion of the 
methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 2. For additional data, see 
Handbeok of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the 
cps, because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards 
of reliability. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates for the 11 States are revised to new population controls. For the 
remaining States and the District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to 
annual average cps levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also 8Ls Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 4. 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 1-3; 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 
change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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(wages and benefits costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry | 
and semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures } 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more } 


3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 


quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Fixed employment weights from the 1970 Census of Population are used 
each quarter to calculate the indexes for civilian, private, and State and 
local governments. These fixed weights, also used to derive all of the 
industry and occupation series indexes, ensure that changes in these in- 
dexes reflect only changes in compensation, not employment shifts among 
industries or occupations with different levels of wages and compensation. 
For the bargaining status, region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area 
series, however, employment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1970 employment weights are 
reallocated within these series each quarter based on the current sample. 
Therefore, these indexes are not strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer 
costs for employee benefits. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 


living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as social security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see 
Chapter 11, “The Employment Cost Index,” in the Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), and the following 
Monthly Labor Review articles: “Employment Cost Index: a measure of 
change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 1975; “How benefits will be incorpo- 
rated into the Employment Cost Index,” January 1978; “Estimation proce- 
dures for the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new 
weights for the Employment Cost Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the ECI are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 
Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local | 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining | 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally | 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first | 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract | 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements, but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLA’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see of the BLs Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 10. 
Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quarterly (in 
January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 

Host because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
Owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of work days lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
work days lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard work days 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 
covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLS Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review. 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLS news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 2; 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail 
and primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in 
relation to a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cp!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cpI is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 

‘consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
: other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-w) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cpl in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
‘became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U) introduced in 1978 
is representative of the 1972-73 buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, compared with 
40 percent represented in the cPI-w. In addition to wage earners and clerical 


workers, the CPI-U covers professional, managerial, and technical workers, 
the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 
tenants in 85 urban areas across the country are used to develop the “U.S. 
city average.” Separate estimates for 28 major urban centers are presented 
in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The 
area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each area since 
the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). The recent change in the mea- 
surement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham and 
Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in 
the cpt,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. 

Additional detailed cri data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cp Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cri and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Producer price indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end-use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
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manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientatio 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survee 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform ti 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have bee) 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that i 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ: 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industriai 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price Inj - 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are providec) | 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be founa 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, 1985). 


International price indexes 


Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export ana 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the Uniteci)) 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure} 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchas 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-impo 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S: 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finish 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data fon 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly al 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al-! 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports.s 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June,” 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate a 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so thati 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for whichil 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports,; 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports andi 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detai 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (strc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by sic category facilitates the comparison of U.S. prices 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailedid 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi-i 
cation (sIC-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyeres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 2; 42—47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 
Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such, they encompass a family of measures which include single factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or 
output per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor produc- 
tivity (output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and 
nonfinancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensation costs expended in the 
production of a unit of output and are derived by dividing compensation by 
output. Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, 
and indirect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current dollar value of output and divid- 
ing by output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit 
nonlabor payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42-44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the Bs Handbook of Meth- 
ods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 13. His- 
torical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Handbook 
of Labor Statistics , 1985, Bulletin 2217. 
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International comparisons 
Description of the series 


Comparative measures of labor force, employment, and unemployment 
(tables 45 and 46) are prepared regularly for the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, are pre- 
pared monthly for most of the countries; the other measures, annually. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also prepares international comparisons 
of manufacturing labor productivity and labor costs (table 47) that cover the 
United States and 11 foreign countries—those listed above plus Belgium 
and Norway. These measures are limited to trend comparisons; that is, 
intercountry series of changes over time, rather than level comparisons 
because reliable international comparisons of the levels of manufacturing 
are unavailable. The U.S. measures are described in the notes on U.S. 
productivity measurement; the measures for foreign countries are compiled 
from various national and international data sources. 


Definitions 


Output measures are constant value output (value added) from the 
national accounts of each country, except for those for Japan prior to 1970 
and for the Netherlands for 1969 forward, which are indexes of industrial 
production. The national accounting methods for measuring real output 
differ considerably among the 12 countries, but the use of different proce- 
dures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparability—rather, it reflects 
differences among countries in the availability and reliability of underlying 
data series. 

Hours and compensation measures refer to all employed persons in- 
cluding the self-employed in the United States and Canada, and to all wage 
and salary employees in the other countries. Hours refer to hours paid in 
the United States, hours worked in the other countries. Compensation 
(labor costs) includes not only all payments made directly to employees 
and employer expenditures for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
but changes in significant employment or payroll taxes that are not compen- 
sation to employees but are labor costs to employers (France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom). Self-employed workers are included in the U.S. and 


Canadian figures by assuming that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


The data for the foreign countries in tables 45 and 46 have been adjusted, 
where necessary, for greater comparability with U.S. definitions of em- 
ployment and unemployment. The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends in each country. Therefore, the 
adjusted statistics relate to the civilian population age 16 and over in the 
United States, France, and Sweden, and from 1973 forward, Great Britain; 
15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; 
and 14 and over in Italy. Prior to 1973, the data for Great Britain related 
to persons age 15 and over. The institutional population is included in the 
denominator of the labor force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios for Japan and Germany. 

For most of the countries in table 47, the measures refer to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. 
However, the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 
1970), and the United Kingdom (beginning 1976) refer to manufacturing 
and mining less energy-related products. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

In addition, for all countries, preliminary estimates for recent years are 
generally based on current indicators of manufacturing output, employment 
and hours, and hourly compensation until national accounts and other 
statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 
Supplements to Appendix B. Additional detail is also found in the Bzs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1982), chapter 16. Additional international comparison statistics are avail- 
able in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). The most recent statistics are presented and analyzed 
annually in the Monthly Labor Review, typically in the December issue 
(for the previous year) and in February. 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sam- 
ple is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the 
survey is dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
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allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, and so forth, which results from a work accident or from exposure 
involving a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 


Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 
because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 
ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 


Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLS by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLs and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry, annual Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin; BLs Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 
2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press 
releases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey)! 
Labor force participation rate ........csccecsessscssesesssseseenesneseenseentensnnens 
Employment-population ratio . 
Unemployment rate . 
MQM cvscssconcnvussescncnonesscoscesenssonnesncavsdesnvachinseduannnsnssueyuevensesseqensasssuqoveavuvaise 

16 to 24 years .... . 

25 years and over .. 


16 to 24 years .... 
25 YAS AN OVET ......scssessserseeseereeree 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over 


Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data):', ? 


i 98,668. 
Total 81,414| 82,069 
24,866| 24,937 


Private sector ... 


Goods-producing i 19,241 19,261 
Manufacturing .... 73,031 3,731 
SOPVICOPTOUICHING  fieioe sic iosxecescccveovsscaecsnsesoeescatooned , 73, 
Average hours: 
Private sector ; ' ’ ; ; : ‘ rer 
Manufacturing . 40.8 


3.5 


Employment Cost index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation:? 
All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... 
Private industry workers 
Goods-producing ...... 
Servicing-producing* 
State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry) 


Union 

Nonunion 

' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 4 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- - 
2 Data for final quarter are preliminary: producing industries include all other private sector industries. 

3 Quarterly changes calculated using the last month of each quarter. - Data not available. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1984 1985 1986 
Selected measures 1984 1985 Ip 
ll Hi IV | i] Wl IV | 
| | 3 ee eae 
Compensation data: ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--Compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits) 
Civilian nonfarm - - 0.8 1.3 1.2 1:3 0.7 1.6 0.6 41 
Private nonfarm - - 9 8 A 1.2 8 1.3 6 1.1 
Employment Cost Index--Wages and Salaries 
Civilian nonfarm - - 8 1.3 ie 1.2 9 ‘les 6 1.0 
Private nonfarm - - 9 8 1.2 1.2 11 1.3 6 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 4.0 3.8 all 1.2 a} 1.0 11 Hd 9 -.4 
Producer Price Index 
RAAT MSE EI OOS crest ce criccns Sys ts ance eres pxancesuargie Peavaaeen oesaeesonaiectoicesseen a7. 1.8 -.2 -5 9 0 7. -1.4 2.5 -3.1 
Finished consumer goods 1.6 1.5 -.3 -5 8 -.3 vé -1.4 ao -4.0 
Capital equipment os 1.8 2.7 43) -5 V1 ie] 4 -1.4 2.5 2 
Intermediate materials, supplies, componen' 1.3 -.3 6 -.4 -1 -.4 2 -.5 4 -3.0 
Crude materials 3 -1.6 -5.6 -1.7 -2.0 -1.2 -3.1 -2.1 -4.5 4.3 -7.7 
U.S. Export Price Index .... - - = < = = - SI = = 
U.S. Import Price Index .... = - = = S = = = = = 
Productivity data’ 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 4.0 2 45 1.0 0) 1.3 i 28) -4.0 20 
Nonfarm business sector .. 3.0 -6 3.9 -.5 -5 Li -.2 5 -4.7 3.6 
Nonfinancial corporations °.. -.2 


' Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and Price 
data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 
Productivity data are seasonally adjusted. 


2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3 Output per hour of all employees. 


- Data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


Average hourly compensation:' 


Hourly earnings Index:? 
SEV ENIV ERO A AORAEANOTA Gove vsnipuvacuashosvesvavsctoverexescaccvoxtrecevercsantncdastaNeyerexessns 


All persons, business sector 
All employees, nonfarm business sector 


Employment Cost Index--compensation: 


Total effective wage adjustments’ ..... 


Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements‘ 


Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements:® 


ESPOAI eat RTVCHTaT AUT eases ros vacccacetecscaccthenvetatesesctsacebovneectinsnascndMtacseseaabene 
Private nonfarm . 
NION ses ecesseves 


State and local GOVErNMENts .........ss.cessecsecsessessesnssnsstesneseenteneensens 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 


Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm 
Union 
Nonunion .......... bas 
State and local governments .. 


From current settlements .......... 
From prior settlements ... 
From cost-of-living provision 


First-year adjustment ............e 
Annual rate over life of contract 


First-year adjustment 
Annual rate over life of contract 


Seasonally adjusted. 
Production or nonsupervisory workers. 
Excludes Federal and household workers. 


Quarterly average 


Four quarters ended in-- 


oy 


Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. The 


most recent data are preliminary. 


—_< 
NOMON 


Ae Sy 


nurvowo lio 


1985 


=a = 


=a = 


“ef 6 
3 6 
9 5 
5 6 
5 8 
2 5 
2 ai 
5 2 
4 =i] 


NOaDD 


0 2.0 


nS 
to 


=k, ae ioe ae 
ono== 


ab sale 


jek alk 
MROMO=NO0O 


= 


yo DO 


1985 


5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 


most recent data are preliminary. 


- Data not available. 
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4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 1985 


Employment status 
ve [ wes [ow [wy [me [oom | om | vom [oe | om [roe [ww | 


TOTAL 


Noninstitutional population ', ? .| 178,080] 179,912] 179,798] 179,967| 180,131] 180,304] 180,470) 180,642 180,810] 181,361) 181,512 
AD ON TOTCOS tciccaresececessssnces .| 115,241] 117,167| 116,726] 116,976] 117,069] 117,522) 117,814) 117,832 117,927] 118,477] 118,779 
Participation rate ° .. 64.7 65.1 64.9 65.0 65.0 65.2 65.3 65.2 65.2 65.3 65.4 
Total employed 2 106,702] 108,856] 108,303] 108,575] 108,936] 109,251) 109,513} 109,671 109,904] 110,646} 110,252 
Employment-population 
TARO oe erecspersccactesndettasecasccossyre 59.9 60.5 60.2 60.3 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.8 61.0 60.7 
Resident Armed Forces ' *n 1,697 1,706 1,702 1,704 1,726 1,732 1,700 1,702 1,698 1,691 1,691 
Civilian employed ..... .| 105,005] 107,150) 106,601) 106,871] 107,210] 107,519] 107,813] 107,969] 108,206 108,955] 108,561 
Agriculture ... 3,321 3,179 3,140 3,120 3,095 3,017 3,058 3,070 3,151 3,299 3,096 
Nonagricultural indus ..| 101,685| 103,971] 103,461] 103,751] 104,115] 104,502] 104,755] 104,899) 105,055 105,655] 105,465 
Unemployed .......cscsecesseseseeees = 8,539 8,312 8,423 8,401 8,133 8,271 8,301 8,161 8,023 7,831 8,527 
Unemployment rate ° 7.4 7A 7.2 7.2 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.8 6.6 re 

Not in labor force 62,839] 62,744| 63,072] 62,991) 63,062] 62,782) 62,656] 62,810} 62,883) 62,885 62,733 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........| 85,156] 86,025] 85,970| 86,052) 86,132) 86,217 86,293] 86,374} 86,459} 86,882] 86,954 
Labor fOrCO® 58. sesctecsececceooes ..| 65,386] 65,967] 65,808] 65,884] 65,945] 66,074] 66,227) 66,176) 66,139) 66,679 66,838 
Participation rate ° . 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.7 76.6 76.5 76.7 76.9 

Total employed 2 61,447| 61,175| 61,273] 61,510] 61,629] 61,656] 61,731] 61,793) 62,458) 62,243 
Employment-population 


FAMO Sees rcecyacticeataiancsesncs 71.2 71.4 71.2 71.2 71.4 4 fa 71.4 71.5 vio 71.9 71.6 
Resident Armed Forces ' ........ 1,551 1,556 1,552 1,554 1,574 1,580 1,551 1,552 1,549 1,539 1,539 
Civilian employed ........ ..| 59,091| 59,891] 59,623] 59,719] 59,936] 60,049] 60,105] 60,179] 60,244) 60,919) 60,704 
Unemployed ...... 4,744 4,521 4,633 4,611 4,435 4,445 4,571 4,445 4,346 4,221 4,595 
Unemployment rate 7.3 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.9 
Women, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population ', ? ........ 92,924] 93,886] 93,828] 93,915] 93,999] 94,087) 94,177} 94,266] 94,351] 94,479) 94,558 
Labor force? coetic.sssrscssssc ..| 49,855| 51,200] 50,918] 51,092} 51,124) 51,448] 51,587) 51,655} 51,788] 51,797) 51,941 
Participation rate ° as 53.7 54.5 54.3 54.4 54.4 54.7 54.8 54.8 54.9 54.8 54.9 
Total employed? .........cesseceseenesee 46,061] 47,409] 47,128] 47,302] 47,426] 47,622] 47,857} 47,939} 48,111] 48,187) 48,009 
Employment-population 
FEU) Carepetsreoseesaconeneascnotprttosvacere 49.6 50.5 50.2 50.4 50.5 50.6 50.8 50.9 51.0 51.0 50.8 
Resident Armed Forces ' ........ 146 150 150 150 152 152 149 149 149 152 152 
Civilian employed ....... ..| 45,915| 47,259] 46,978] 47,152] 47,274] 47,470| 47,708) 47,790) 47,962) 48,035) 47,857 
Unemployed .............+++ 3,794 3,791 3,790 3,790 3,698 3,826 3,730 3,716 3,677 3,610 3,932 
Unemployment rate ° ............. 7.6 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.4 7.2 7.2 vat 7.0 7.6 
1 The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. * Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Ai 
3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. Forces). 


5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


1984 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population! 
Civilian labor force 


176,383 
113,544 


Participation rate 64.4 
Employed 105,005 
Employment-population 
ratio? .... 59.5 
Unemployed ...... 8,539 
Unemployment rate .. 7.5 
MOL IN lADOF FOFCE: «............0scccceneeeee 62,839 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
BOONTON oa scsccscssceececescsssenseossesessscce 76,219 
Civilian labor force . 59,701 
Participation rate 78.3 
Employed 55,769 
Employment-population 
ratio? 73.2 
Agriculture ...... 2,418 
Nonagricultural industries ......... 53,351 
Unemployed 3,932 
Unemployment rate 6.6 
‘Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 85,429 
Civilian labor force ..... 45,900 
Participation rate 53.7 
Employed 42,793 
Employment-population 
ratio® 50.1 
Agriculture 595 
Nonagricultural i 42,198 
Unemployed 3,107 
Unemployment rate 6.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 14,735 
Civilian labor force .... 7,943 
Participation rate ..... 53.9 
BEGOVOR) ao cccecnrctaascnsnssevasascncsoesvese 6,444 
Employment-population 
ratio? 43.7 
Agriculture . 309 
Nonagricultural industries ......... 6,135 
Unemployed 1,499 
Unemployment rate .... 18.9 
_ White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 152,347 
Civilian labor force .... 98,492 
Participation rate . 64.6 
EMPlOYSd ~......0s:...sceoneneneesensnneaneeee 92,120 
Employment-population 
ratio? 60.5 
Unemployed 6,372 
Unemployment rate ............+-- 6.5 
Black 


Civilian noninstitutionai 
population’ 
Civilian labor force ... 

Participation rate 
Employed 
Employment-population 
ratio? es 
Unemployed .... 
Unemployment rate 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Annual average 


178,206 
115,461 

64.8 
107,150 


60.1 
8,312 
tie 
62,744 


77,195 
60,277 

78.1 
56,562 


14,506 
7,901 
54.5 
6,434 


44.4 
305 
6,129 
1,468 
18.6 


153,679 
99,926 
65.0 
93,736 


61.0 
6,191 
6.2 


19,664 
12,364 

62.9 
10,501 


53.4 
1,864 
15.1 


178,096 


7.3 
63,072 


77,135 
60,246 

78.1 
56,384 


73.1 
2,260 
54,124 
3,862 
6.4 


86,477 
47,185 

54.6 
44,033 


153,597 
99,527 
64.8 
93,132 


60.6 
6,395 
6.4 


19,646 
12,317 

62.7 
10,538 


53.6 


178,263 
115,272 

64.7 
106,871 


60.0 
8,401 
7.3 
62,991 


77,243 
60,158 

77.9 
56,403 


73.0 
2,230 
54,173 
3,755 
6.2 


86,575 
47,190 

54.5 
44,070 


50.9 
596 
43,474 
3,120 
6.6 


14,445 
7,924 
54.9 
6,398 


44.3 
294 
6,104 
1,526 
19.3 


153,717 
99,705 
64.9 
93,378 


60.7 
6,327 
6.3 


53.4 
1,855 
15.0 


178,405 
115,343 

64.7 
107,210 


86,652 
47,340 

54.6 
44,197 


51.0 
581 
43,616 
3,143 
6.6 


14,448 
7,734 
53.5 
6,377 


441 
283 
6,094 
1,357 
17.5 


153,819 
99,817 
64.9 
93,684 


19,700 
12,289 

62.4 
10,560 


53.6 
1,729 
14.1 


178,572 
115,790 

64.8 
107,519 


14,456 
7,825 
54.1 
6,405 


44.3 
289 
6,116 
1,420 
18.1 


153,938 


1986 
L Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Sa eel = 
178,770| 178,940} 179,112] 179,670} 179,821) 179,985] 180,148} 180,311] 180,503 
116,114] 116,130} 116,229) 116,786) 117,088] 117,207} 117,234) 117,664) 118,116 
65.0 64.9 64.9 65.0 65.1 65.1 65.1 65.3 65.4 
107,813] 107,969] 108,206] 108,955) 108,561) 108,788] 108,892} 109,110} 109,673 
60.3 60.3 60.4 60.6 60.4 60.4 60.4 60.5 60.8 
8,301 8,161 8,023 7,831 8,527 8,419 8,342 8,554 8,443 
71 7.0 6.9 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.1 7.3 7.1 
62,656] 62,810} 62,883) 62,885) 62,733] 62,778} 62,914) 62,647) 62,387 
77,498| 77,566) 77,651) 78,101} 78,171} 78,236) 78,309) 78,387) 78,484 
60,526) 60,553) 60,548} 61,212) 61,183) 61,268) 61,053) 61,208) 61,387 
78.1 78.1 78.0 78.4 78.3 78.3 78.0 78.1 78.2 
56,849] 56,897) 56,982) 57,706] 57,384} 57,459) 57,391) 57,312) 57,560 
73.4 73.4 73.4 73.9 73.4 73.4 73.3 73.1 73.3 
2,188 2,210 2,278 2,349 2,258 2,411 2,347 2,278 2,320 
54,661| 54,687) 54,704) 55,356] 55,127} 55,048] 55,043} 55,034) 55,241 
3,677) 3,656] 3,566) 3,507) 3,799] 3,809} 3,663) 3,897) 3,827 
6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.4 6.2 
86,810) 86,901} 86,988] 87,112) 87,185) 87,263] 87,355} 87,444) 87,547 
47,663| 47,713] 47,870] 47,895) 47,921] 47,952) 48,107) 48,409) 48,805 
54.9 54.9 55.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 55.1 55.4 55.7 
44,609] 44,656] 44,882] 44,980] 44,710] 44,797} 45,009} 45,284) 45,701 
51.4 51.4 51.6 51.6 51.3 51.3 51.5 51.8 52.2 
609 591 597 696 593 598 576 609 565 
44,000| 44,065] 44,285} 44,284) 44,117) 44,199] 44,433) 44,675) 45,136 
3,054} 3,057; 2,988) 2,915) 3,211 3,155] 3,097] 3,125} = 3,104 
6.4 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.5 6.4 
14,463] 14,472] 14,474] 14,458] 14,465) 14,485) 14,484) 14,480) 14,472 
7,925) 7,864) 7,811 7,678| 7,984] 7,987} 8,074) 8,047) 7,923 
54.8 54.3 54.0 53.1 55.2 55.1 55.7 55.6 54.7 
6,355| 6,416] 6,342} 6,269) 6,467} 6,532) 6,492) 6,515) 6,411 
43.9 44.3 43.8 43.4 44.7 45.1 44.8 45.0 44.3 
261 269 276 254 246 276 298 274 280 
6,094 6,147 6,066 6,015 6,221 6,256 6,194 6,241 6,131 
1,570 1,448 1,469 1,409 1,517 1,455 1,582 1,532 1,512 
19.8 18.4 18.8 18.4 19.0 18.2 19.6 19.0 19.1 
154,082] 154,203] 154,327] 154,784) 154,889) 155,005} 155,122) 155,236) 155,376 
100,533] 100,478] 100,533] 100,961] 101,232] 101,248] 101,249) 101,515) 101,975 
65.2 65.2 65.1 65.2 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 65.6 
94,369] 94,507] 94,585] 95,165] 94,803) 94,958) 95,081/ 95,180) 95,731 
61.2 61.3 61.3 61.5 61.2 61.3 61.3 61.3 61.6 
6,164] 5,971 5,948] 5,796] 6,429} 6,290] 6,168) 6,335] 6,244 
6.1 5.9 5.9 5.7 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 
19,761| 19,790} 19,819] 19,837] 19,863} 19,889] 19,916) 19,943} 19,974 
42,412] 12,457) 12,522) 12,548] 12,545) 12,656] 12,740) 12,781) 12,754 
62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.6 64.0 64.1 63.9 
10,566] 10,518} 10,657| 10,737) 10,690} 10,791) 10,856] 10,889) 10,825 
53.5 53.1 53.8 54.1 53.8 54.3 54.5 54.6 54.2 
1,846 1,939 1,865 1,810 1,855 1,865 1,884 1,892 1,929 
14.9 15.6 14.9 14.4 14.8 14.7 14.8 14.8 15.1 
l Meet on ee 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


[ani | 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION .......eccseccsteeneeenseesnecsnesnness 
Civilian labor force . ay 

Participation rate 
Employed 
Employment-population 
ratio? ...... 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. ‘ 
in both the white and black population groups. 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Civilian employed, 16 years and 


Married men, spouse present .. 
Married women, spouse 
PROMO srarccsclitiascesssacsesesnsssjesssesee 
Women who maintain families . 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers ......... 
Self-employed workers .. 
Unpaid family workers ..........+++- 

Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers ......... 

GovernMent ........seceeeee 5 
Private industries .. 
Private households ... 
CUO iarcctaustiretetecssssins 
Self-employed workers .. i 
Unpaid family workers .............+. 


PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME! 


All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 
SABO WON c hiccdecevsansvscosonacsasuosaons 
Could only find part-time work 
Voluntary Part tiMe ........:ccececeeeees 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 
SHACK WOK 5. ccarsltiicisvescssccsattnenase 
Could only find part-time work 
Voluntary part time «00... 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Unemployment rates) 


Annual average 1985 
Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 
Total, all civilian WOFKETS ............ccecsesesessesessesessesseseeees 7A 76 7A 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .... 17.5 18.1 19.8 
Men, 20 years and over ...... 6.0 6.1 6.1 


Women, 20 years and over .... 


‘White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years E K E F 
Men, 20 years and over ...... oat h i F i 5.3 5.2 5.2 
Women, 20 years and over .... 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over ..... 
Women, 20 years and over .... 


Hispanic Origin, total ..............cccsceseseeesesensneeteeenenes 


Married men, spouse present .......... 
Married women, spouse present . 
Women who maintain families . 
Full-time workers 
Part-time workers 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over . 
Labor force time lost! 


INDUSTRY 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers .... 
Mining 
Construction .. 


Manufacturing .. 78 AT ao 
Durable goods ae - 2 4 ; 7.9 Toy 7.3 
Nondurable goods ........::cssseseeneeee A H i d ; 7.6 7.8 7.8 

Transportation and public utilities . ; R i 5 45 5.3 54 

Wholesale and retail trade .......... F A A y A TH 7.8 rita 

Finance and service industries ... 5 K : i x 5.5 thie) 5.4 

Government WOrkers .........-sceeeseeeneeee : 7 Hl A : 3.9 3.8 3.9 


Agricultural wage and salary workers .... 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of pote’ 


oe [es [ave [om [am | oe [om [vor [om 


3.8 
10.6 


Jan. 


Feb. 


ntially available labor force hours. 


1986 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


patient 1985 
Sex and age 
8 [188 [ ie SaaS my 
Total, 16 years and over 75 7.2 
16 to 24 years ........... fe: 13.9} 13.6 
16 10 19 YOAFS ..c.nccccccsssccccssrscsssecssvnes | _ 18.0), 18.6 
1600/17 YORIB coscisccvceeicsstecseocasansvs al) eel eo 
18 to 19 years . an AZ.4i) 17.0 
20 to 24 years .... 11.6)) 119 
25 years and over 5.8 5.6 
25 to 54 years . 6.1 5.8 
55 YOArS AN OVER ....ccsecsesssessessncsnesnessesneentennsenesnersnsensenesnscnssnnees 4.5 41 
Men, 16 years ANd OVER .......-sccssecsessesestensneenessssnsnesnssnseesssansnnensenses 7.4 7.0 
16 to 24 years ........ : 14.4) 14.1 
16 to 19 YOAMS ....ccccsesesseeeseeseees .| 19.6] 19.5 
16 to 17 years 21.9) 21.9 
18 to 19 years 18.3} 17.9 
20 to 24 years .. 11.9) 11.4 
25 years and over .. 5 5.7 5.3 
25 to 54 years .......esee | 5.9 5.6 
55 YEAS ANA OVE ......csecessesessenerssscneenenenneneusansnsenesnsecenens 4 4.6 41 
Women, 16 years and over 7.6 7.4 
16 to 24 yea’... é 13.3 13.0 
16 to 19 years ... 18.0} 17.6 
16 to 17 years .... 20.4} 20.0 
18 to 19 years 16.6} 16.0 
20 to 24 years ... 10.9} 10.7 
25 years and over 6.0 5.9 
25 to 54 years .... 6.3 6.2 
55 YOArs AN OVE ........csscscsssssscscsssnenssscecnesseneacensessssnessssenssnsess 4.2 41 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1985 1986 
ie | ao i sr 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Reason for unemployment 


335 j 
066 3 
269 } 
1,013 3 
Reentrants .... 2,064 | 
New entrants 1,059 t) 
PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 
Job losers ...... i ! r i i q i i 4 8 K i 2 
On layoff ......... A A ; ; A ' f F : H : ; pp } 
Other job losers . ’ : 38.6 35 
Job leavers .... 12.0 ) 
Reentrants ..... ; f : f i } | 24.4 | 
PGW SONNET RIMES fas esi eaca ss ati cncecoscsvsanceosseonencosscboionspntineses i ; 5 k : C h i A K ; f ' 12.5 5 
PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
Job losers .... 

Job leavers .. 4 } 

Reentrants ... : 


New entrants 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 


Weeks of unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks .. 
5 to 14 weeks ........... 


15 weeks and over .. 2, 708 
15 to 26 weeks ..... Ber 


27 weeks and over 
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AlASKA ......cceeeseeseeetseeeeeeaees 

Arizona .... 

Arkansas . 

California 

(OS ET 0 Taper RE RRE cos Pr iA nerr  E 5.7 6.9 
Connecticut 4.8 oo 
Delaware ............ 4.9 4.9 
District of Columbia . 8.2 6.7 
Bloricdatis son cchetenees ; 4.9 5.3 
Georgia 6.6 5.6 
Hawaii . 5.8 5.0 
Idaho .. Ui/ 8.1 
lilinois . 9.4 8.2 
Indiana 7.4 6.5 
BEOPIE orisha dat caseecicenanstapucecaueasnssanacnexensenvapsrixcaseante 7.4 6.3 
Kansas ... 4.7 52 
Kentucky ... 8.8 9.1 
Louisiana ... a 11.4 13.0 
DMG aia cos stv nit paths co sndnnsns ddaphpsanorsncch<pppnesenecnes 5.3 5.2 
Maryland ........cccecscsecesesscsssssensssceresncnsrssssnsaesosesne 4.2 3.7 
Massachusetts 3.4 

Michigan ....... 8.8 

Minnesota . 5.2 
Mississippi ; 9.7 

BNR OUIEA yicec suis cnssicnonnanevsshevepanencans/onesneipienenrannede 5.8 


- Data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data 


(In thousands) 
State May. 1985 | Apr. 1986 | May - 1986? 
MUIISOAVERE (oecsettasavovarktctsasesusstebrosesucusdssssaesrorcusesere 1,443.8 1,446.2 
Alaska ..... 224.8 F 
Arizona 1,343.6 1,347.1 
Arkansas . 820.9 824.8 
11,155.5 i 


Colorado 1,446.2 ; 
Connecticut 1,597.6 1,607. 
Delaware ............ 293.7 297. 
District of Columbia . 642.2 644, 
Florida 4,563.4 4,561 


Georgia ... 2,617.9 


2,629.4 
Hawaii .. 428.9 429. 
Idaho ... 332.7 334, 
Illinois .. 4,767.0 4,790.2 
WGIAMA 0... .sesesesessescreeenenssteeseenentnesossesstenensnsonnens 2,234.9 2,256.2 


1,080.0 


990.3 998.1 
Kentucky 1,269.9 1,278.1 
Louisiana 1,553.1 1,543. 
ABUT VG oi 5.<fucresesbs--onnsscsarszevasesesnsvciecasvevnvaccccesscnsnis 462.2 4 
Maryland ........sesessessesecssessenrencsnsenses 1,913.7 
Massachusetts . 2,966.0 2,987 
Michigan ..... 3,558.7 3,591.2 
Minnesota .. 1,876.5 1,907.1 
Mississippi .. 849.9 852. 
Missouri .. 2,138.6 2,163.9 
Montana . 275.3 H 


® = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere 


.1)| New Hampshire 


11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Nebraska . 
New Hampshire 


N@W) JQPSOY cscspeccccscecescrsscestessoscsszecusepesesenensense 
New Mexico ... 
New York ........ 
North Carolina sash 
North DakOtal .......c0s:ccsessscssesssscsnsncsessarnsnsnseseee 


OMA Tocaessaes carvers sivesccaaastapancocactastTeensnsvsessevesserscses 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ........ 

Pennsylvania . . 
FARO ISLAM .......0secesccscrssessessssovesnssesnsrsecceesenes 


South Carolina .......e 
South Dakota 
Tennessee .... 
Texas ..... 
Utah .... 


Vermont 
Virginia ....... 
Washington 
West Virgirtia ........ 

WISCONSIN Morscscecsecccssessestecvess 


WYOMING ......secessesseseesessesecstenseeneensencesencessaenees 


published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the 


database. 


Nevada ......... 


NOW Jersey c.csssccsseccsesssssssstentssseeensasseenenteeenees 
New Mexico . ‘ 

New York ...... 
North Carolina . 3 
North Da@KOtal aissccssesscesscssessssssoocnsssecsezseseassssene 


Ohio 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon ...... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island ... 


South  CArOwWMA paivecscccccesnssects--cecesessssccensesveosesass 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee .. 


Vermont 
Virginia ..... 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
Puerto Rico .... ci 
Virgin ISIAMNGS ......csesssseesseeenseeensesenseesssesrssscsnses 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


May 1985 


656.0 
447.0 
461.0 


3,415.4 
519.3 
7,768.3 
2,645.5 
254.4 


4,404.3 
1,191.0 
1,028.6 
4,745.6 

428.6 


1,304.0 
252.3 
1,856.4 
6,699.1 
621.7 


222.6 
2,449.7 
1,709.4 

602.9 
1,987.8 


206.1 
691.9 
37.1 


because of the continual updating of the database. 


59 
3.2 


5.3 
9.0 
6.9 
5.4 
6.1 


7.5 
8.6 
9.2 
Won 
3.4 


6.6 
4.0 
7.3 
9.3 
5.2 


45 
4.9 
75 
10.4 
6.5 


9.3 


Apr. 


1986 


652.4 
458.3 
479.8 


3,486.6 
521.4 
7,839.3 
2,709.8 
247.6 


4,481.6 
1,161.2 
1,040.7 
4,788.2 

424.9 


1,334.5 
247.0 
1,916.8 
6,703.1 
634.3 


224.5 
2,517.8 
1,746.1 

594.1 
1,993.1 


196.3 
703.0 
36.8 


May. 1986° 


661.9 
462.7 
485.1 


3,515.4 
522.9 
7,905.7 
2,717.3 
251.3 


4,533.0 
1,162.2 
1,053.3 
4,827.5 

430.9 


1,345.0 
252.1 
1,930.9 
6,688.8 
635.9 


225.9 
2,540.9 
1,760.5 

611.6 
2,019.2 


202.0 
706.6 
36.6 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 


Industry 
99,819 | 
TOTAL ae 97,614 | 97,442 | 97,672 98,910 5 
PRIVATE SECTOR 81,199 | 81,082 | 81,222 81,592 82,073 | 82,281 | 82,659 83,104 | 
24,930 | 24,897 | 24,875 24,843 24,931 | 24,977 | 25,101 24,859 | 
930 936 928 917 907 4 ' 
585 590 585 577 565 | 
4,687 4,671 4,679 4,728 4,765 4,946 | 
1,251 1,241 1,246 1,267 1,283 1,296 | 
Manufacturing 19,314 | 19,290 | 19,268 19,198 19,259 19,144 | 
13,130 | 13,105 | 13,079 | 13,078 13,029 | 13,059 | 13,074 12,996 } 
Durable goods 41,516 | 11,517 | 11,483 | 11,473 11,421 | 11,447 | 11,453 11,317 ' 
Production workers 7,654 7,621 7,619 7,572 7,594 7,594 7,479 } 
Lumber and wood products .......... 696 698 700 702 705 708 722 ! 
Furniture and fixtures .........ss0 491 492 495 491 493 493 496 } 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 589 589 591 590 591 591 598 } 
Primary metal industries ................ 814 807 798 795 797 801 763 } 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
307 305 302 304 304 302 288 } 
1,468 1,465 1,463 1,459 1,460 1,459 1,442 2 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,190 2,176 2,164 2,146 2,139 2,087 ' 
Electrical and electronic 
QQUIPMEN ........:serecseeesenesessensenenenees 2,196 2,181 2,179 2,148 3 
Transportation equipment ............. 1,970 1,987 1,993 1,973 } 
Motor vehicles and equipment .... 874 876 873 870 837" 
Instruments and related products 724 722 723 720 ) 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WVGISUGS  ceocarcesvcscortevecnsscosccexecossvests 366 366 365 367 368 3 
7,785 7,783 7,806 7,827 7 
5,458 5,459 5,480 5,517 " 
1,604 1,608 1,612 1,650 ))- 
64 64 65 62 2) 
Textile mill products ... 698 698 701 706 3) 
Apparel and other textile 
products 1,122 1,117 1,122 1,106 3) 
Paper and allied products 683 682 687 689 3) 
Printing and publishing ...... 1,440 1,442 1,454 1,469 1,478 3) 
Chemicals and allied prod: 1,045 1,043 1,037 1,023 3 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 178 177 170 166 165 5) 
Rubber and misc. plastics 
PPOGUCHB  on..ceescesccnsscnsssnssovssorsconseonsess 780 784 787 794 804 796 5 
Leather and leather products . 189 167 165 164 160 152 2 


SERVICE-PRODUCING. .............0.0++ 69,769 72,797 | 73,010 | 73,285 73,735 | 73,933 74,539 | 74,745 
Transportation and public 

5,159 5,241 5,219 5,257 5,272 5,277 5,280 5,266 

2,917 3,006 2,983 3,023 3,040 3,046 3,040 


soicatapesncantesusssuenssavenssasapsnasasnes 2,242 2,235 2,236 2,234 2,232 2,231 2,226 


5,555 5,740 5,762 5,777 5,796 5,809 5,864 


Durable goods .... 3,276 3,416 3,424 3,432 3,451 3,460 3,485 
Nondurable goods 2,279 2,324 2,338 2,345 2,345 2,349 2,379 
16,545 17,404 | 17,464 | 17,489 17,589 | 17,622 17,851 


Retalll trade .............ccccccsesessseneensene 


2,267 
2,637 


2,325 
2,795 


2,328 
2,805 


2,326 
2,813 


2,326 
2,845 


2,317 
2,870 


2,342 
2,910 


Food stores 


1,799 
5,388 


1,897 
5,734 


STATIONS ....crecserersscrsrrecncsasonsonesssseceees 1,904 


5,749 


1,910 
5,761 


1,918 
5,783 


1,922 
5,801 


1,940 
5,859 


5,689 
2,854 
1,757 
1,078 


5,964 
2,985 
1,832 
1,147 


5,988 
2,998 
1,839 
1,151 


6,014 
3,011 
1,846 
1,157 


6,070 


6,095 
3,053 
1,868 
1,174 


6,228 
3,120 
1,910 
1,198 


20,797 
4,057 
6,122 


21,998 
4,462 
6,301 


22,115 
4,504 
6,333 


22,212 
4,542 
6,350 


22,501 
4,631 
6,424 


22,825 
4,750 
6,511 


16,024 
2,807 
3,734 
9,482 


16,450 
2,879 
3,851 
9,720 


16,462 

2,886 
3,855 
9,721 


16,536 
2,899 
3,878 

9,759 


16,629 
2,913 
3,904 

9,812 


16,711 
2,914 
3,938 
9,859 


NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark 


74,960 


5,170 
3,039 3 


2,131 1 
5,824 


3,449 2 
2,375 5 


14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultura! payrolls by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
average 


PRIVATE SECTOR ...........scccsssssscsscssecsssnssensesneenee 


CONSTRUCTION ...........eccsesecsscsssesessesecscsecsesssesnsecees - 
40.6 
3.3 
41.2 
3.4 
Lumber and wood products .. 40.2 
Furniture and fixtures ................ 39.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 42.4 
Primary metal industries «0.0.0.0... 41.6 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products case I ‘ 5 7 FI ; : : : ‘ : ; i j 41.2 
Fabricated metal products ..............ccssssssseseenessenees A i ‘i 5 4 | R Fs A 4 i : 2 Hi 41.0 
Machinery except electrical ............cesesesesseseseeeees , i , : i y B i i : : 4 i 41.6 
Electrical and electronic equipment ms i | ; : : é N : ; : 41.0 
Transportation EquipMeNt .............ccseseceseeeneseeeeees , . Hl i i F ! i y f i , : 42.2 
Motor vehicles and equipment 42.5 
Instruments and related products 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ~ 
Nondurable goods ................ccscccscsecsssseensessesnsnsecees 39.8 
Overtime hours .......... 3.2 
Food and kindred products .. 40.1 
Tobacco manufactures ..... i - 
Textile mill products ................+ 3 ' K i i i i i i i E : i 40.5 
Apparel and other textile products . 36.7 
Paper and allied products 43.3 
Printing ANd PUDIISHING .............ccecesseeecneceeseeneeeenens A ‘ z ; H fF a : : fi i : i i 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products . 41.8 
Petroleum and coal products ... 43.8 
Leather and leather products - 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 39.1 
WHOLESALE TRADE 38.3 
PRE PAILS TIRADE, 5s gececcoesevsits tse cttoste reste cteceecssseceecesctssoeee i f f : b h : H I ; i i E f 29.2 


HN es ceteccece gu coe teesensrass rest saanecnuccsvtnssacsseseves 


- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
P = preliminary benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


industry 
Annual 
average 


PRIVATE SECTOR .................. dca wed 57 
Seasonally adjusted 


MINING .0......ccscccssssesssessessecsessnsenssnnensssncenscsscensennennennaes 
CONSTRUCTION ........:s.:ssecsesssssnesssesneenssnsesnsentensseneens 
MANUFACTURING ..........-.::secssecsessesenssnesneeseenssensenees 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures ............... 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 
Primary metal industries .............s:ses0 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment .. 
Transportation equipment ..............- 2 

Motor vehicles and equipment ............seeee 
Instruments and related products ............:s+ses 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco manufactures ............... 
Textile mill products ..........00 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing ........ 
Chemicals and allied products ... 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 
Leather and leather products ........scccsseseneeeneee 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............:::s:sscscsscssresssssseereneseene 
RETAIL TRADE 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 


EVI eirisessecrtceceectchcarccsrcesssscarnsuioveseuronecunesrsseensees 


- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
? = preliminary benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Industry 
ins [soe [oy [ mow. [so | ox [now [ owe [en [ rat [ mmr [Ame [oar [ne 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars sossnnes fs $292.86 $28: 09] $300.61 | $299.05 | $299.90 | $303.45 | $301.54 | $301.37 | $306.59 | $302.58 | $300.66 | $302.93] $301.71 | $302.58 | $305.20 
Seasonally adjusted .... 299.79] 300.84 303.63) 303.80 303.80] 304.50 
Constant (1977) dollars 170.85 - 
MUU oases scvesensatecaceccscsosvscassvovesosssceavesvevsiasassasssaceseee 518.33] 526.67 
CONSTRUCTION .............cesecssessssssssecssssecececateeseecasare 468.92| 467.78 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 394.23) 395.76 
Constant (1977) dolla 222.60 - 
Durable goods 423.12] 425.18 
Lumber and wood products i A ‘ 5 H i i i 338.58] 345.61 
Furniture and fixtures ............. es 4 7 “ R i L F a i R kK \ 288.60} 294.67 
Stone, clay, and glass products 428.28] 431.72 
Primary metal industries ..............:000« 501.23} 500.76 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ........... ki K 3 i H i 575.33} 581.30 
Fabricated metal products ............cssessssesssseeseess ; i | A 4 f i y s ‘ H i i 404.42] 405.82 
Machinery, except electrical 437.83) 439.71 
Electrical and electronic equipment . ‘a | ; ; ! 393.31) 394.42 
Transportation equipment .............. ne i 4 i é i i i ‘i a i i ds i 538.46] 541.44 
Motor vehicles and equipment ... 568.01} 576.52 
Instruments and related products ee H | : i 381.23} 384.99 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing ...........sceccseseeeeeeene f : i : H R : M ; s : i : 296.29] 301.64 
Nondurable goods 354.62) 355.11 
Food and kindred products 352.96] 351.75 
Tobacco manufactures ... ie & 5 i J E i ft k 508.06} 530.21 
Textile mill products ............00 se 5 ; ; . K B f ; H H 1 282.08] 280.17 
Apparel and other textile products .. ee i 3 ¥ i i zi 210.97} 214.81 
Paper and allied products i i : r % i‘ x : i 5 3 5 . 479.27| 481.06 
Printing and publishing .................+ a i i i ‘ i A il : i ; I ; A 374.98} 373.23 
Chemicals and allied products .. a f f i ff i I k : : z ‘ 498.96] 499.80 
Petroleum and Coal Products ...........ssecesessssseseseeee : : F ¥ d : " X d K y ; Ff 603.40) 614.51 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 359.21] 360.04 
Leather and leather pri 215.57) 218.95 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
MIT AUS NESS. ches cscacetepettecsetcspsccecsaeacevecsorescssssecvveecessesoneses ; E ; ; : ; ; : ; i i : K 448.13] 456.25 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............::::s:scccsesssscsesesesseseseees i F i H : 1 ‘ # : i : ; ; 356.35] 359.21 
RETAIL, TRADE. ioi0-20scscccscscescecssccssesersssossschasssasostecnese é z 4 i H i I : i 5 P i 174.60] 177.30 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
FES Aa le as ese ceca cae oa ov tv rece ae on casvwossacycvsseasaewdannneseoecenes ; i : i 2 ¥ ; i F : ‘ 4 : 302.38] 309.38 
MSEPRVIGESS rc cscrscecrest et tite sescoseattverssstronscescbossssbarsasbtaneszs ; i i ; : ; K : H ! : H 262.44| 264.87 
- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


P = preliminary revision. 


17. The Hourly Earnings index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


industry 
1985 1 986 1986° 1986? 
169.0 


Seasonally adjusted 
Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) 


Mining’ scssciserscrosesssosen or 
Construction . 1514 
Manufacturing ......... 727 
Transportation and public utilities .. 


Wholesale trade’ 


® = preliminary. 
relative to the trend-cycie, irregular components, or NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
be seperated with sufficient precision. revision. 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span 


Over 6-month span 
1984 .. 

1985 .. 

1986 


Over 12-month span 
1984 


- Data not available. spans. See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 
Noninstitutional population .............:cscssceseeeeenensenenee 


Labor force 
Total (number) 
Percent of population 


113,226 
64.4 


Employed 
Total (number) 
Percent of population. ..... 
Resident Armed Forces . 


102,510 


95,477 


Unemployed 
Total (number) 
Percent of labor force 


6,137 
5.8 


Not in labor force (NUMDET) .........cceseeseeseeseeseeees I 59,900 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) 


91,156 


89,566 


Private sector ass 75,126 | 73,729 
re rae A 5 A 25,497 | 23,813 
Sictadcarass = ‘ 1,139 1,128 
Construction . ae 4 4,188 3,905 


Manufacturing ; ; 20,170 


Service-producing 
Transportation and ioe.” utilities . 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 


18,781 


65,659 
5,165 
5,358 

15,189 
5,298 

18,619 


65,753 
5,082 
5,278 


Government .. 


Federal . bins nih 


2,772 
3,640 
9,619 
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21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 
Payrolis, by industry 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 | 1982 | 1989 | 1984 | 


Private sector 
Average weekly hours ......... 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings 


Mining 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Construction 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings ... 
Average weekly earnings . 


Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings .... 


Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours ......... 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings 


Wholesale trade 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings .... 


Retail trade 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings .. 
Average weekly earnings ... 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Services 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


Compensation and Industrial Relations Data 


Percent change 
3 
Series months | months 
Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. June | Sept. ended | ended 
ot Bel so 
Civilian Worker 2 ............cscsececescscecsscessensenseessnsnsncsseenconsesnsnsansones 119.8 120.8 122.4 123.9 125.5 126.4 128.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 120.9 122.1 124.0 125.5 127.3 128.3 130.7 11 
Blue-collar workers . AVCa7 118.6 119.6 120.9 122.2 123.1 124.4 d 1.0 i 
Service workers ...... 122.0 122.1 124.6 126.8 127.8 128.0 130.9 131.8 133.1 1.0 41 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 117.9 119.1 120.4 122.0 123.9 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 1.3 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing 120.7 121.6 123.3 124.8 126.2 127.2 129.7 130.6 131.9 1.0 4.5 
S@MviCeS ........00000 125.0 125.5 128.8 130.9 131.9 132.6 136.4 137.1 138.8 1:2 5.2 
Public administration % ........ssssessessesesseceeeeees 122.9 123.7 126.9 128.6 130.1 130.3 134.2 134.8 136.8 1.5 5.1 
Private industry WOFKEES ..........:.:cscsscsessessessenseneeentenennenreneentens 119.0 120.1 121.1 122.7 124.2 125.2 126.8 127.5 128.9 1.1 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 119.9 121.4 122.4 123.9 125.8 127.1 128.8 129.8 131.3 1.2 44 
Blue-collar workers .. 117.5 118.4 119.3 120.6 121.9 122.8 124.0 124.4 125.7 1.0 3.1 
Service workers ....... 121.5 121.2 123.2 125.7 126.3 126.5 128.8 129.5 130.9 141 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 117.9 119.1 120.4 122.0 123.9 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 1.3 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing 119.6 120.7 121.6 123.1 124.4 125.6 127.6 128.4 129.7 1.0 4.3 
State and local government WOrke’S ............-.:cseseseeneeee 123.9 124.4 128.8 130.1 131.7 132.0 136.5 137.5 138.9 1.0 5.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 124.5 125.0 129.7 131.1 132.5 132.9 137.6 138.6 140.0 1.0 5.7 
Blue-collar workers 121.9 122.3 125.0 125.9 128.1 128.5 131.9 132.7 134.7 1.5 5.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services 124.5 125.0 129.9 131.3 132.8 133.2 137.9 139.1 140.4 9 5.7 
Schools ...... 124.5 124.7 130.6 132.0 133.4 133.7 139.1 140.3 141.5 9 6.1 
Elementary and secondary 125.4 125.7 132.1 133.5 134.4 134.6 140.9 142.0 143.0 ey 6.4 
Hospitals and other services‘ 2 43 
Public administration? ............... 5 6.1 


1 Cost (cents-per-hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 
2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 


and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


1984 1985 4986 Percent change 
|| 
, 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec Mar. ended | ended 
Mar., 1986 
= 4 a wot eb gel A Hh a ama ace 
BAMA WOPKOLS i acsccscccccsesssscsscescesassuecssonessspestsenssnsenscocascensséqness 117.9 118.8 120.3 121.7 123.1 124.2 126.3 127.0 128.3 1.0 4.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
BASRCU WOTTON S nz onsctscscsececscaenscctcscacvsezesseveutegesavecseszassesnd;s 119.3 120.4 122.2 123.5 125.2 126.4 128.8 129.8 131.2 sea] 4.8 
Blue-collar workers 115.3 116.1 117.0 118.2 119.3 120.5 122.0 122.3 123.4 9 3.4 
Service workers 120.0 119.8 122.3 124.3 124.8 125.3 128.0 128.6 129.8 9 4.0 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 115.7 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 1.2 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing 118.9 119.7 121.3 122.6 123.9 125.0 127.6 128.4 129.6 9 46 
MAIVICES |. ncestenctvccnessses 123.3 123.8 127.2 128.9 129.7 130.5 134.2 134.8 136.4 1.2 5.2 
Public administration 2 120.4 121.3 124.4 125.7 127.0 127.2 131.4 132.0 133.8 1.4 5.4 
Private industry Workers ..............:scccssssesessesesseseeseeeseseseeens 117.2 118.2 119.2 120.6 122.0 123.3 124.9 125.6 126.8 1.0 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 118.5 119.9 120.9 122.3 124.0 125.5 127.3 128.3 129.6 1.0 4.5 
Professional and technical .. 122.2 123.8 125.2 127.3 A277: 128.7 131.2 191.5 132.7 9 3.9 
Managers and administrators . 118.0 119.2 121.0 122.2 123.8 126.5 127.7 128.4 130.5 1.6 5.4 
Salesworkers ...... 110.2 111.9 110.5 111.6 116.3 117.4 119.3 122.5 122.4 -1 5.2 
ETSI Cal WONKENS oiescs.ccssesssctsssvcassxascocsustercsegcvonseseecsteisnsterce 119.8 120.7 122.0 122.9 124.7 125.6 127.1 127.9 129.6 1.3 3.9 

Blue-collar workers 415.1 115.9 116.7 118.0 119.1 120.3 121.7 122.0 123.1 9 3.4 
Craft and kindred Workers. .........:ccsscssseesssesrsessseesseseseees 116.5 117.3 118.0 119.4 120.8 122.0 123.7 123.8 125.3 1.2 3.7 
Operatives, except transport ..... 114.9 115.8 116.6 117.9 118.9 120.1 121.1 121.6 122.6 8 3.1 
Transport equipment operatives 4107, 112.7 113.4 114.0 114.5 115.7 117.7 117.8 118.0 ie 3.1 
Nonfarm laborers esata 112.9 114.1 114.7 115.9 116.7 118.5 118.6 119.8 120.0 2 2.8 

Service workers .... 119.8 119.3 121.2 123.7 123.8 124.4 126.3 126.6 128.0 1.1 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Manufacturing .... 115.7 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 1.2 3.6 
Durables ... 115.7, 116.6 117.7 119.1 120.6 122.0 122.7 123.4 124.8 ei 3.5 
Nondurables .... 115.8 117.1 118.6 120.2 121.6 122.6 124.0 124.6 126.1 1.2 3.7 

Nonmanufacturing .... 118.0 119.0 119.9 121.2 122.6 123.9 125.9 126.6 127.7 9 4.2 
RSQPISTUCUON oc. cosacsssiacercecsncesncccpevarctuecteerCcasescsecautecorssosuuiaase 113.3 114.0 114.3 114.4 115.5 116.6 117.3 117.9 118.3 3 2.4 
Transportation and public utilities ...........ccceceeseeeeseeeee 118.5 119.3 119.9 120.7 121.7 122.8 124.8 125.2 126.3 9 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade ..... 114.3 116.0 116.5 118.1 118.8 Ata 122.7 123.7 124.5 6 4.8 

Wholesale trade ..... 118.2 120.0 120.7 122.9 123.7 126.8 127.7 128.3 129.7 i! 4.9 
Retail trade ....... 112.8 114.4 114.9 116.2 116.9 118.9 120.8 121.9 122.5 ae) 4.8 
Finance, insurance, a 116.1 116.9 115.3 115.8 122.0 121.7 124.1 126.5 126.6 A 3.8 
Services . 124.2 124.7 127.1 129.5 129.9 131.0 133.9 134.1 136.2 1.6 4.8 
State and focal government workef®s ...............:seeceeees 121.6 122.0 126.1 127.1 128.4 128.7 133.2 134.2 135.5 1.0 5.5 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 122.2 122.5 127.1 128.0 129.3 129.6 134.3 135.3 136.6 1.0 5.6 
Blue-collar workers .. 119.1 119.6 121.9 122.5 124.2 124.5 127.9 128.4 130.4 1.6 5.0 
Workers, by industry divisio! 

Services 122.2 122.5 127.2 128.1 129.4 129.7 134.5 135.6 136.8 9 5.7 
Schools ..... ee 122.2 122.3 127.8 128.7 129.9 130.2 135.8 137.0 138.0 if 6.2 
Elementary and secondary . 122.9 123.0 129.3 130.2 130.8 131.1 1387.5 138.5 139.4 6 6.6 
Hospitals and other services 121.9 123.1 425.1 125.9 127.7 128.0 130.2 130.9 132.4 11 3.7 

Public administration 2 120.4] 121.3} 124.4 132.0] 133.8 1.4 5.4 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 |ncludes, for example, library, social and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


1984 1985 1986 Percent change 


3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. Mar. June ended | ended 
Mar.. 1986 


COMPENSATION 


(June 1981 = 100) 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Urabeoeescsaceassserteeee ct careasesarsoheasapzannscataaveacessnsuipaasshovbsndeunenagérseesscens> 120.6 121.7 122.6 123.9 124.8 125.5 126.5 2.9 
Manufacturing .. 119.3 120.5 121.6 123.2 124.2 124.2 125.0 2.3 
Nonmanufacturing 121.9 122.8 123.6 124.5 125.3 126.6 127.8 3.5 

NOnuniion ........ceseeseeseeeesee 118.0 119.2 120.3 121.9 123.8 125.0 126.8 4.2 
Manufacturing ..... % 116.6 117.9 119.3 120.8 123.6 124.8 125.7 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing 118.6 119.8 120.7 122.4 123.9 125.1 127.3 45 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast ..... Pe eeeie lasek lecastcevurcacuaversanevensborvesssiadvovesicssdstvevenose 118.9 120.7 122.4 123.8 125.1 126.4 128.8 §.2 

UPB ccs ncchnmneemrc ol bapiprnsteinsecscinines = 119.7 120.7 120.7 122.2 124.2 125.2 126.5 3.6 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 117.2 117.9 119.7 120.8 122.0 122.7 124.2 3.2 

West 121.0 122.2 122.5 124.9 126.8 127.9 129.1 3.2 

Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas .... as 119.4 120.6 121.5 123.2 124.7 125.7 127.3 3.8 
Other areas 116.7 117.4 119.0 119.8 121.4 122.5 123.9 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union 118.1 119.0 119.8 120.9 121.7 123.0 124.1 3.2 
Manufacturing . 116.1 117.1 118.1 119.5 120.4 121.7 122.8 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 120.1 120.7 121.3 122.1 122.8 124.1 125.3 3.3 

Nonunion 116.7 117.8 118.8 120.4 122.1 123.4 125.2 4.3 
Manufacturing . 115.4 116.5 117.9 119.5 121.5 122.8 123.7 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing 117.2 118.3 119.2 120.7 122.3 123.6 125.9 4.5 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast 117.4 118.9 120.5 121.9 123.0 124.6 126.8 5.0 

South PSE 117.9 119.0 119.0 120.2 122.3 123.4 124.8 3.7 

Midwest (formerly North Central) .. 115.5 116.0 117.8 118.7 119.6 121.1 122.5 3.8 

118.8 119.6 120.0 122.5 124.0 125.1 126.6 3.3 
Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas 117.6 118.6 119.5 121.0 122.4 123.8 125.5 41 

Other areas 115.1 116.0 117.5 118.3 119.6 120.6 121.9 3.3 
‘ The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 


industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


1984 1985 


Measure 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract ............. 2.0 0.3 
Annual rate over life of contract 1.4 1.2 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
First year of contract 24 8 
Annual rate over life of contract 1.9 1.6 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° 5 6 
From settlements reached in period 1 0 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 

HMO cen cray scenes ccvnneseucecncnncesscasdensopsnssacnnsees H d ; ‘ P 6 A { 2 4 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses ... i A 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in P = preliminary. 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Measure 
Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 
workers or more, all industries: 
First year of contract 23 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 26 
Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 
All industries 
First year of contract 2.0 
Contracts with COLA clauses . ee : x A i ¥ i i 1.6 
Contracts without COLA ClauSeS .........sseeeeseeereees Re s E i ! K i s 2.2 
Annual rate over life of contract ... ee hi 4 f i i H i 25 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... as i i : i : : i 2.6 
Contracts without COLA clauses 2.5 
Manufacturing 
First year of contract 8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 8 
Contracts without COLA clauses 9 
Annua! rate over life of contract .. 1.8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 2.1 
Contracts without COLA clauses 1.5 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year of contract .........- 2.8 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 3.5 
Contracts without COLA clauses .. 2.7 
Annual rate over life of contract .. : H i H } 3 3.0 
Contracts with COLA Clauses ..........:sesssssssesesesnersstees 4 i : | yi Hl H ! 3.6 
Contracts without COLA Clauses .........:ssssssssrernessserstensssneenssnneenstensess ; H ! Bs i u F 2.9 
Construction 
First year of contract 5 aie’, 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... ) 
Contracts without COLA clauses . () 
Annual rate over life of contract . ‘ 2.2 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... : : 5 : i 4 ) 
Contracts without COLA clauses ........ : 4 : : : (’) 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. P = preliminary. 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 
workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 
Total 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 1.7 
From cost-of-living-adjustMents CAUSES ........-..cecseseserseneneseesereersnsneeseeee P 4 5 ‘ : 8 
For workers receiving changes: 
Total ioe 4.0 
From settlements reached in peri 2.9 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 3.5 


From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 


1 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average 


Second 6 months 


Measure 1985" 


Specified adjustments: 


Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlernents covering 5,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 3.8 

Annual rate over life of contr: 5.3 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 

First year of contract 4.4 

Annual rate over life of contr: 5.6 


Effective adjustments: 
Otel GHGEHVE WAKE BOMBIMONE: 9 c2.nccceenscsssccescsessscossscsssensussicsagoosssesqseenecsoeedconeccgnsuenhocnstnesenshsssbiienneassapeSescpsbtnt acsnsHy casersausansel ; ‘ 41 
From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods .. 
From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses 


' Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. * Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in P = preliminary. 


compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Se ae ET ees 
ee [es [ae [oy [me [ set [on [nor | ove | 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period ............0s0 


In effect during period ................ 4 


Measure 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 


CROUSAMNAS) Sis aissstacosaessscsatgysderesere 

In effect during period (in ioe 

PNOUGRINGR) i. cece cis cseicdmsteiecctoces 207.0 
Days idle: 


Number (in thousands) ................. 
Percent of estimated working 
time! 


3,707.4 


07 


, Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of Idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is A 
found in “Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 


1968, pp. 54-56. 
- Data not available. 


= preliminary 
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30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1985 
Series average —— = cl 
4984 | 1985 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
eche | ia i le 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 
All items 323.5} 324.5} 325.5] 326.6) 327.4] 328.4 
All items (1957-59= 100) 375.5| 376.2) 377.4| 378.5) 379.9} 380.8] 381.9 


Food at home .... rr 
Cereals and bakery products . 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Dairy products ............... 
Fruits and vegetables ... 
Other foods at home 

Sugar and sweets .. 
Fats and oils ............... 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods 

Food away from home .. 

Alcoholic beverages 


Renters’ costs (12/82=100) .. Se : 
Rent, residential ............... ..| 249.3) 264.6] 263.6 
Other renters’ costs .... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82=100) . 

Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) ..... 
Household insurance (12/82=100) ........... 
Maintenance and repairs ...........:00+ 
Maintenance and repair services ... os E f 
Maintenance and repair COMMOGITIES .............scseeeeeeeeneeeeeeeenes 262.7| 269.6] 265.7 

Fuel and other utilities ..... 

BEUIONS ea cecncasevascickesashdbaaties 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas . 
Gas (piped) and electricity ... 

Other utilities and public services . 

Household furnishings and operations 
HOUSEFUFNISHINGS ........:.-:esecseceseeeneeneeees 
Housekeeping supplies 
Housekeeping services 


Apparel and upkeep .... 
Apparel commodities ... 
Men's and boys’ apparel . 
Women’s and girls’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 
FROOUWEAD ...c.cessccesscanvsconsesenense 
Other apparel commodities . 
Apparel services 


Transportation .. 
Private transportation 
New vehicles 


New cars ... 
Used cars . 375.7| 379.7} 380.3 
Motor fuel .... 370.7| 373.8) 384.7 


Gasoline ........eseccceeeee h 5 
Maintenance and repair ..........cccessessesssseessseeneeneenssessneenseneeneeneenes 341.5] 351.4] 350.4 
Other private transportation .............. 3 

Other private transportation commodities .. 

Other private transportation services ... 


Public transportation 
Medical care ............+++ : 401.7 
Medical care COMMOAITICS ...........-eeererereeerceeteeees 2 .7| 256.7) 257.0 
Medical care services ..... = i 1} 433.0 
Professional services ...... ..| 346.1] 367.3) 366.4 
Other medical Care SEPVICES ......-..ssecesecsecneenesneensseteneenseneensententens 488.0| 517.0] 513.6 
Entertainment 


Entertainment commodities .. 
Entertainment Services .........sececscesesceeeesneneseanenenseenee 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products ....... 
Personal care 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances . 
Personal Care SEFViCES .......:.:.sseseseseereeeeseeee & 
Personal and educational expenses ..... rh i 1) 389.1 
School books and supplies .............. “6 : 8) 344.9 
Personal and educational services .... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


345.5| 346.1| 362.1 


400.4 oi 426.2| 426.9| 427.0 


Apr. May | June 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 


service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1985 1986 


B . | Jan. Feb. Apr. 


Series 


All items 
Commodities ............ 
Food and beverages... 
Commodities less food and beverages ... 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel COMMOGIICS ............ccceeeseseseeeeeeeeeeees 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel (3 
DUNG sc cv vs vacoscasosesassos vosesensecovensssaesovaseveevtvensadaussesvassvsivoetetuesseaseot® 


Rent of shelter 
Household services less rent of shelter 
Transportation services 
Medical care services . 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 


All items less homeowners’ costs 
All items less medical care ....... 

Commodities less food ... 
Nondurables less food = 
Nondurables less food and appa 
NOndurables ...........ccseseseseseseeeseeees 
Services less rent of shelter . 
Services less medical care 
Energy a cee 


All items less food and energy .... 
Commodities less food and energy . 
Energy commodities «2.0.0... 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00..... 
1957-59=$1.00 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 


products .. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 
Dairy Products ..........ccsseseseseeseseeee 
Fruits and vegetables .... 
Other foods at home . 
Sugar and sweets ... 
Fats and oils ................ 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods . 
Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages 


Renters’ costs (12/84=100) 
Rent, residential ......... 
CMG FONRON 1 COSTS | ceizeicscosnsinanss csazpaasetssossaasenareass 

Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100) ......cccecssssesessesene 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84=100) . 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) .. 

Maintenance and repairs ..............:00 
Maintenance and repair services 
Maintenance and repair commoditie 

Fuel and other utilities 

FOGG ssceicctssscacestanth posedsccatvasy 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity ...... 

Other utilities and public services . 

Household furnishings and operations 

Housefurnishings 

Housekeeping supplies ............css:cssesseesees 

Housekeeping services .... 


Apparel and upkeep 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 


service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Series 


Apparel commodities 
Men’s and boys’ apparel ... 
Women’s and girls’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 
ROOUWGRN o5-cs-cccosescrecoscsencuscesvaze 
Other apparel commodities .. 

Apparel services 


Transportation 
Private transportation 
New vehicles 
New cars . 
Used cars .. 
Motor fuel .. 
Gasoline .. = 
Maintenance and repair .............. 
Other private transportation ....... 
Other private transportation commodities 
Other private transportation services ....... 
Public transportation 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 

Professional services ... 
Other medical care services 


Entertainment ..........ccccccessseseseeeees 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services ... 
Tobacco products .. 
Personal care 

Toilet goods and personal care ‘appliances A 
Personal care services .............. 
Personal and educational expenses .. 
School books and supplies .......... 
Personal and educational services .... 


All items 
Commodities . 
Food and beverages Br apec Seer 
Commodities less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel COMMOMIRIES .......-...esserseeseesecnesstsetesees 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel 


PIAS oes llis eostecs ecantucesSessvansvevececeredusossonssaosvonrsthekevencasesvapoceccssesene 


MSE MICOS: oo y.2- feet daasvnsscaccesercadsuseassecbenee 
Rent of shelter (12/84=100) 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/8. = 
Transportation services . 
Medical care services ... 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter 
All items less homeowners’ costs ( 
All items less medical care . 
Commodities less food .. 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and appare 
Nondurable. ...........cccssessseseseseseereneenees 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84= 100) 
Services less medical care . 
EM@PQy .-.--2-cceceeseseesoseosnes 
All items less energy ... 
All items less food and energy .... 
Commodities less food and energy . 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00 
1957-59=$1.00 


= Data not available. 


Annual 
ee 


311. 2 
210.5 
205.2 
320.5 


322.3 
318.0 
213.5 
213.9 
374.0 
383.8 
383.7 
352.9 
287.6 
204.9 
312.1 
393.5 


404.5 
259.0 
436.1 
370.4 
518.4 


260.8 
254.3 
273.3 


322.9 
331.1 
280.9 
280.0 
282.2 
393.2 
351.2 
403.6 


319.6 
286.3 
301.6 


285.1 
190.4 
336.6 
263.1 


380.7 
104.3 
104.6 
332.4 
436.1 
310.1 


320.9 


, 304.0 


102.1 
315.3 
272.7 
280.2 
322.4 
294,5 
103.5 
372.5 
433.9 
310.4 
309.4 
255.8 
415.7 
373.7 


314.9 
211.0 
202.5 
321.6 


321.1 
316.6 
213.5 
213.8 
374.3 
379.5 
379.2 
354.5 
285.2 
205.6 
308.9 
396.8 


406.3 
259.8 
438.1 
372.1 
520.7 


261.6 
256.0 
272.6 


328.7 
332.4 
281.8 
281.1 
282.8 
414.5 
366.9 
426.1 


320.5 
286.8 
301.8 


286.5 
195.1 
336.4 
263.1 


382.0 
104.5 
104.8 
331.4 
438.1 
315.0 


321.9 
304.8 
102.4 
316.1 
273.4 
281.5 
322.3 
295.2 
103.8 
373.6 
432.5 
311.5 
310.7 
257.2 
412.6 
374.9 


294. 7 
204.3 
321.3 
400.2 


4126 
262.3 
445.4 
377.6 
530.4 


263.0 
255.7 
276.8 


331.9 
337.1 
284.0 
283.3 
285.2 
417.4 
369.4 
429.1 


323.4 
289.7 
305.4 


288.7 
194.1 
340.1 
265.7 


385.1 
106.1 
102.0 
340.5 
445.4 
318.3 


324.6 
307.2 
103.2 
318.9 
275.9 
283.9 
326.3 
298.2 
104.2 
376.2 
426.8 
315.3 
314.6 
259.2 
418.9 
380.8 


413.8 


427.3 
271.7 


388. 8 
552.3 


267.3 
258.7 
283.6 


338.0 
346.0 
288.6 
288.6 
289.0 
422.0 
379.1 
432.8 


321.4 
281.3 
309.0 


263.6 
190.1 
304.5 
263.5 


393.2 
108.5 
103.4 
347.3 
461.3 
323.6 


321.2 
303.0 
102.1 
316.1 
261.6 
260.9 


294.9 
287.5 
106.2 
383.6 
364.6 
319.2 
318.6 
258.8 
319.8 
389.4 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


All Urban Consumers 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Urban Wage Earners 
Pricing | Other 


U.S. City AVETAGE «2... 


Chicago, Ill.-Northwestern 
WW Ratrsccpeesveree 
Detroit, Mich. ............+. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
Anaheim, Callif. ......cscsecesecessee 
New York, N.Y.-Northeastern 
NLU crsacevosnesssensesere FR 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J. ........00 


CE se eke et st 


Anchorage, Alaska 
(10/67 = 100) ....c.ccsccssssecseernee 
Baltimore, Md. . ss 
Boston, Mass. ..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Denver-Boulder, Colo. ....... aa 
Miami, Fla. (11/77 = one anes 
Milwaukee, Wis g a 
Northeast, Pa. ..... 

Portland, Oreg.-Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo.-ill. .... 
San Diego, Calif. .... 
Seattle-Everett, Wash ane 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. ....... 


re eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ey 


Alanta, Ga. ............. 
Buffalo, N.Y. ... ta 
Cleveland, Ohio ............sseseeeee 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. ..........4+ 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. “Kansas es 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn.-Wis. .......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... eee 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif, 


NNNNNN NM 


yonwny 


Region? 
Northeast ..... 
North Central .. 


Region/population size class 
cross classification® 
Class A: 


Northeast 
North Central .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


31. Continued— Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 


Pricing | Other 
Area! sche- | index 
dule? | base 
Class C: 
Northeast 2| 12/77| 179.0 - 183.1 
North Central 2| 12/77| 169.6 - 170.4 
SOU ie ccccrccssrassens 2| 12/77| 172.8 - 175.3 
MOS entree ren cccoutt cays Gocessvncsacacens 2| 12/77| 168.4 - 171.1 
Class D: 
Northeast .........cccceseereeree 2| 12/77| 173.7 - 178.9 
North Central ....... 2| 12/77) 170.4 - 170.7 
South ..... 2| 12/77) 172.2 - 174.7 
West 2| 12/77) 172.5 - 174.8 


+ ee ed a 


t — ith 
183.0 - 183.4] 183.7 - 187.8 - 187.4 - 187.8 
168.5 - 170.7) 166.7 - 167.1 - 165.1 - 167.2 
173.6 - 174.5| 174.5 4 176.6 - 174.3 = 175.2 
170.5 = 171.6] 167.2 - 169.6 - 168.9 - 169.9 
177.9 - 176.1} 173.8 - 178.6 - 177.2 - 175.5 
170.0 - 171.3] 172.5 - 172.4 = 171.4 - 172.6 
173.2 - 173.9| 174.0 = 176.0 - 174.0 - 174.6 
172.6 - 174.1] 174.2 - 176.3 - 173.9 - 175.4 


1 Area is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of 
two SMSA's, and N.Y., N.Y.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, Ill.- 
Northwestern Ind. are the more extensive Standard Consolidated Areas. 
Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which does not include 
Douglas County. Definitions do not include revisions made since 1973. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

The population size classes are aggregations of areas which have urban 
population as defined: 
A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
Index 
Percent change 

Food and beverages: 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and maj 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 

B - 385,000 to 1,250,000 

C_ - 75,000 to 385,000. 

D_ - Less than 75,000. 

Population size class A is the aggregation of population size classes A-1 
and A-2. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CP! indexes are byproducts of the national CPI 
program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, 
it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index, As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average 
CPI for use in escalator clauses. 


ior groups 


1985 


272.4 289.1 298.4 311.1 322.2 
10.4 6.1 3.2 4.3 3.6 


267.3 278.2 284.4 295.1 302.0 


78 4.1 2.2 3.8 23 
Argent = 1965 | 2028 | 2276| 2633) 2035 | 3147| 323.1 | 3365 | 949.9 
Percent change ... 6.8 B71 ..122-| 167| 11.5 7.2 27 4A 4.0 


Apparel and upkeep: 


178.4 186.9 191.8 196.5 200.2 206.0 

INGOX ...2ceeeeeeeeee 154.2 159.6 166.6 
Percent change 4.5 3:5 4.4 fa) 48 2.6 2.5 1.9 2.9 
i. 177.2 185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 291.5 298.4 311.7 319.9 
Percent change .... 7A 4.7 14.3 17.8 12.1 41 2.4 4.5 2.6 
p, send ‘eed 202.4 219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 328.7 357.3 379.5 403.1 
Percent change .... 9.6 8.4 9.3 10.9 10.8 11.6 8.7 6.2 6.2 
eoaanie “4 167.7 176.6 188.5 205.3 221.4 235.8 246.0 255.1 265.0 
Betoant change un: 4.9 5.3 67 8.9 78 65 4.3 37 3.9 


Other goods and services: 
INOX ....-.seeereeeeee 
Percent change 


172.2 183.3 196.7 214.5 235.7 259.9 288.3 307.7 326.6 
5.8 6.4 7.3 9.0 9.9 10.3 10.9 6.7 6.1 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers 
All items: 


297.4 307.6 318.5 
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33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Grouping 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods .. 
Finished consumer foods 
Finished consumer goods excluding 
POOR eccesnscesssteachrasstesseusuvsusupeckovecerecenresciiY 
Nondurable goods less food 4 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPOMNENS ..........ecseseecssssssecssseeseessenesssseeneenes 
Materials and components for 
MANUFACRUFING .....-..secseseseesesesecerseseeecseestereeeee 
Materials for food manufacturing * 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing . 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 
Components for manufacturing .............+ 
Materials and components for 
construction 


Crude materials for further processing ... 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs . ee 
Nonfood materials! ..........ccssssesesesseseseneees 


Special groupings 

Finished goods, excluding foods 
Finished energy goods ....... 
Finished goods less energy ............- 
Finished consumer goods less energy ......... 
Finished goods less food and energy .......... 
Finished consumer goods less food and 


Intermediate goods less energy ...... ee 
Intermediate materials less foods and 


Crude energy materials 
Crude materials less energy .... ae 
Crude nonfood materials less energy ........... 


1 Crude nonfood materials except fuel. 


288.9 
284.1 
275.1 


283.8 
312.6 
245.8 
305.8 


307.1 


295.3 
247.8 
278.0 
313.3 
294.2 


317.7 
429.3 
313.6 
287.3 


274.9 
226.1 
279.4 


291.1 
§31.5 
274.2 
266.2 
274.1 


257.6 
252.3 
312.8 
229.0 
413.9 
302.9 
303.9 


554.2 
226.5 


34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967=100) 


Annual average 


Grouping 
Total durable goods .............:cccssssssesesesesesesees : : : 299.7 299.6 
Total nondurable goods .............eceseseeseseseeees i F i i 297.9 297.4 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


INOUEN acchcpscasceshdsespeccrnecpesssesas=< 293.7 
Consumer goods . 291.8 
Capital equipment 300.5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 

HBOOPEN ons cev ver ceca ccsnatcetrbessvaegsaccusubtsossccduyfasuavetsvosadsovevees 318.7 
Materials and components for 

MANUFACKUFING .........cesecsecesesececnssenesecnenenseeeeserscneee : 299.5 

Materials and components for construction .... i 315.2 

Processed fuels and lubricants ......... 4 i x 548.9 

Containers . : A 311.2 

Supplies r 284.2 
Crude materials for further processing: 

Total 306.1 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ... 235.0 
Nonfood materials except fuel 355.3 

909.6 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Cateco 1974 
wera SC [sept [ bee. | war | sine | Seot [dec | mar | sine | soot | bec. | Mer 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/83 = 100) ............:ccecsessssessessesscsesseeneneeneanennenssneressreesees 100.0 99.5 | 100.2 | 101.5 99.3 97.0 
Food (3/83 = 100) 0 | 113.1 | 108.8 | 106.2 | 109.6 | 103.5 Fe 5 
= . 01 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 108.9 | 108.7 | 105.6 5 
Meat (3/83= 100) . 1022 
Fish (3/83=100) 03 97.7 | 100.4 99.8 98.7 98.0 4 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80 = 100) 04 | 111.5 | 105.6 | 102.7 | 107.4 | 101.2 s pr 
Vegetables and fruit (8/83=100) ... 05 | 114.8] 116.1 | 116.2 | 126.8 | 125.5 Ha 
Feedstuffs for animals (3/83 = 100) .... ¢ 08 | 121.4 | 117.4 | 106.9 98.8 83.5 inne 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) .......sessesssssssessesesesneenseneacenes igs 09 | 102.8 | 101.7 | 104.9 | 110.6 | 109.5 i 
Beverages and tobacco (6/83= 100) .... 4 | 100.0 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 102.8 95.6 
Beverages (9/83= 100) 41 | 100.0 | 103.3 | 102.3 | 102.9 | 103.3 bee 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83= 100) 12 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 101.6 | 101.8 | 102.7 5.1 
Crude materials (6/83= 100) 2] 114.6 | 1122 | 1125 | 1183.) 105.2 95.8 
Raw hides and skins (6/80=100) .. 21 | 129.2 | 135.2 | 145.6 | 154.7 | 153.7 138.9 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) ..........00+0 22 | 105.6 96.8 93.9 | 104.3 79.9 66.9 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/ 23 | 100.0} 102.2 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 104.1 106.0 
24 128.7 129.8 131.1 129.4 123.8 128.7 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83= 100) 4 25 | 103.5 | 106.0 | 1125 | 122.1 | 120.8 99.3 
TOE AROETSS easect cot ssscces care corer sasscasasce caasescans vai epuastonncsessocbecscedudanaalosbaaveienecsssapbe 26 | 117.3 | 123.1 | 120.5 | 125.6 | 109.4 101.6 
Crude fertilizers ANd MiMerAlS ...........ecesecesesesesecesrscecerscecssersenceesesensaensneneananes 27 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 146.6 | 147.7 | 163.0 168.0 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 28 | 100.0 96.7 | 100.2 98.5 93.2 83.4 
WNT A TOONS orcas sg csiace cosvasevessoscvssecresvarssencesnessrcncucneassoenscecounuannssssnerpscienavsesestavess> 3 | 100.0 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.7 91.9 
Animal and vegetables oils, fats, and waxes 4] 125.6 | 122.0 | 129.8 | 164.5 | 145.7 90.8 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83=100) ........s:-ssssssssecsessnsenseneesesneensensenne 42 | 138.2 | 129.3 | 133.2 | 176.4 | 159.0 95.4 
Chemicals (3/83= 100) § 97.0 98.6 | 101.4 99.7 98.3 96.5 
Organic chemicals (12/83=100) .............. - 51 - 100.0 | 100.2 | 101.0 97.4 93.5 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) 56 89.8 96.8 | 108.3 96.9 97.4 88.6 
Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) . hs - 100.8 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 101.3 | 102.0 100.3 
Leather and furskins (9/79= 100) ...... a 6 70.1 75.8 83.5 81.2 80.8 77.8 
Rubber manufactures... 61 145.0 | 145.0 | 146.7 | 147.5 | 148.9 151.0 
Paper and paperboard products ial 78=100) 62 | 139.7 | 145.5 | 150.2 | 154.7 | 160.0 152.2 
Iron and steel (3/82=100) ........... ie 64 96.6 96.3 95.9 96.1 96.8 98.4 
Nonferrous metals (9/81 =100) ..... es - 102.3 93.8 94.2 92.9 90.4 80.2 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 100) - 101.9 | 102.1 103.1 104.5 | 105.1 105.3 
Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 
and commercial aircraft (12/78 = 100) 67 | 135.9 | 137.0 | 138.5 | 139.4 | 140.1 144.0 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78=100) . 68 | 152.3 | 154.4 | 158.4 | 156.9 | 160.6 169.1 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78= 100) 69 | 149.1 151.1 152.3 | 1528 | 153.7 155.4 
Metalworking machinery (6/78= 100) 7 | 148.3 |] 148.7 | 150.8 | 151.2 | 151.7 159.0 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78=100) .. 71 145.4 | 1459 | 148.6] 149.0 | 149.3 152.3 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment .... “ 72 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 101.4 |} 101.5 99.8 99.9 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment ......... 73 | 132.2 | 132.1 | 133.0 | 132.3 | 134.4 136.5 
Electrical machinery and CQuIPMENt ...........csesesssecesesesesessesesrsestetssneseeneees 74 | 109.4} 109.8 | 110.2 | 1126 | 113.8 116.1 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80=100) ..... oi 75 | 127.5 | 128.8 | 130.2 | 131.2 | 131.0 135.5 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ......... 76 | 176.4 | 179.3 | 183.1 187.7 | 189.6 203.3 
Other manufactured articles 77 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.6 | 100.4 | 100.7 
102.6 
Apparel (9/83 = 100) = 78 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.9 | 102.1 | 103.9 - 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus .......... 78 | 169.0 | 171.5 | 171.6] 172.0 | 175.6 182.2 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and : 
NCR EN 2/77 TOU) cease saasncicuescivrsiekWhnsvanoassvossssosevaotas se eeteassacessoneasnasatrarsicosete 8 | 130.0 | 132.0 | 132.0 | 131.3 | 132.7 131.6 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. ...... 84 | 100.0 98.2 98.5 97.9 95.2 95.6 
Gold, non-monetary (6/83 = 100) ............c.cccccssesessesesssesesnescsesecscanseseearsesereces 971 | 100.2 96.2 95.8 93.5 81.7 81.8 


- Data not available. 


37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Dairy products and eggs (6/81 = 


Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(VA) en 


Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey (3/82=100) .. 
RUBBER RONNIE cee cys cas nndsves cativcvsaiessecoucsssssessiuvusiiavivocvssoscvevasusvsvossceesseaerensss 
Beverages and tobacco 

Beverages 


Crude materials 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84= 100) 
DA OOd (O/B 1 = 100). ...ncssssesoesesessiserssseesssasses 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 = 100) 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83 = 100) 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84 = 100) 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, n.e.s. .............- 


Fuels and related products (6/82 = 100) ...........::scsssecsssssesesesssnseestsesereesesneers 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82 = 100) 


Fats and oils (9/83=100) 
Vegetable oils (9/83 = 100) 


Chemicals (9/82= 100) 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products (3/84=100) .. 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 = 100) ...........:cesecssseseseeees 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84= 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products (12/77=100) 
Leather and furskins ...........ccccssssesesesessseeeseesnsneees 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ....... 
Cork and wood manufactures . 
Paper and paperboard products 
Textiles .... 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ... 
lron and steel (9/78= 100) ............. 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 =100) 
Metal manufactures, N.e-S. ..........-.-. 


Machinery and transport equipment (6/8 1= 100) 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78=100) . 
Metalworking machinery (3/80 = 100) .........ssssesseesecsessessseenes 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e.s. (6/81=100) .... 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 

ESFSSA UTS) os, Serco OEE Z eee ORE SN 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 

(B/BO=100) ...erneeeeecnecoersovssecssesssssscsoscsnssssscnsssnectacsnscsssonvocovoasosnsssauensesnscsssensess 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) 


Misc. manufactured articles (3/80 = 100) ...........::cccscsesesssseseseeteenenens 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures ee 100) . 
Furniture and parts (6/80=100) .. 
Clothing (9/77 = 100) 
PP OOUNGEI orc cncacsaseresar>siassusssnacoraccoanssesnsessssnsssicasessesnseos 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments an 
Apparatus (12/79=100) .....seccseecsnecsneerrseesnesssncsssessevscssssssnecsnsssnnessnernacsnnecsaness 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
CIOCKS (3/80 = 100) ......eessessssessesssnecssnessnesessessneecsnessnsecsnensnsccnnscenassnnscsnsecnnessnes 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82= 100) 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) 


- Data not available. 


88.6 
83.1 
117.8 


100.8 
115.0 
142.7 
134.5 
142.7 


102.4 


94.5 
97.9 


103.3 
120.1 
147.0 
133.4 
147.0 


106.4 


99.3 
102.1 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Raw materials ...........ccccesessee 
Raw materials, nondurable ...........sse0 
Raw materials, durable ........ 
Capital goods (12/82=100) sae 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines (1 
Consumer goods 
Durables ..... 
Nondurables ... 


2/82=100) .. 


Per- 
centage 
of 1980 
Trade 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


Category 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Petroleum and petroleum products, e' 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum . 
Raw materials, nondurable .......... 
Raw materials, durable .. 
Capital goods 
Automotive vehicl 
Consumer goods 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 


Food and kindred products (6/83=100) «0... 


Lumber and wood products, except furniture 


(6/83 = 100) ......sssesssesssessseccucecnssenssonscenseenses 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83 = 100) .... 
Paper and allied products (3/81 =100) ..... 


Chemicals and allied products (12/84 = 100) .. 


Petroleum and coal products (12/83 = 100) 


Primary metal products (3/82=100) ........... 


Machinery, except electrical (9/78 = 100) 
Electrical machinery (12/80=100) ........... 


Transportation equipment (12/78 = 100) ...... 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 
LTT x TOO) esscat seg cecateces chactema orcs snardessponcassdrccvroniynccacscstvonnenss 


1 SIC - based classification. 
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Per- 
centage 
of 1980 

Trade 
Value 


Pan |= ee 


- Data not available. 


97.0 


101.5 
109.2 
95.7 
98.9 
93.5 
96.4 
140.6 
112.6 
165.2 


159.7 


1986 


-i-8-Be f+ 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 
Dec. Mar. 
ie 
Manufacturing: 

Food and kindred products (6/77 = 100) i 114.2 115.1 117.7 
Textile mill products (9/82=100) ............... 104.4 100.4 101.8 104.7 
Apparel and related products (6/77 = 100) 128.1 133.9 134.4 133.4 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/77 =100) 129.4 117.5 115.8 122.1 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80 = 100) .. 95.7 97.7 98.2 101.2 
Paper and allied products (6/77 =100) .. 136.5 138.7 137.4 137.6 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82=100) .... 101.8 93.3 95.8 98.6 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

(12/80 = 100) 96.6 97.5 100.9 
Leather and leather products ... 142.3 144.0 145.8 
Primary metal products (6/81 = 100) 83.4 81.9 82.0 
Fabricated metal products (12/84 = 100) 101.0 102.6 104.9 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80=100) . 96.6 100.0 105.5 
Electrical machinery (9/84= 100) ........... 94.5 95.8 96.8 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = 100) 114.8 119.6 123.9 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

Rides phe A OOD) eee Seca sh cag ignact een yancsusigdasens psossascavasnnnsetibidvedeancscies 98.8 103.9 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

SD Yee mmeN ND Psy cots Rete cssatsatos cece ssvanseasun shavers ipncnisscesiesppViasanesdaeaesuns 


1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977 =100) 


Annual 


Quarterly Indexes 
average 


Business: ae 
Output per hour of all persons 1088 
Compensation per hour ........... we 
Real compensation per hour .. spec 
Unit labor costs ...... assis ecticucinvasphusarenspsasarmbaszene oe 
Unit nonlabor paymen' pee 
Implicit price deflator ! 

Nonfarm business: “it 
Output per hour of all persons i i H H i H fi ‘i i i ses 
Compensation per hour .......... . K H , i i Y I ; i i i ls 
Real compensation per hour ..... 4 i! \ : 5 : K 4 f i i : ae 
Unit labor costs ge 
Unit nonlabor payments cag 
Implicit price deflator 

Nonfinancial corporations: “Pie 
Output per hour of all employees .... i il H f : ees 
Compensation per hour ..........--.:++0++ ey i i i i H i A I } i i lps 
Real compensation per hour . va i f A : ; 3 K F ; sags 
Total unit costs .......... fe 4 K : i 59. Y ft : f 5 @ hens 

Unit labor cosis .. se 
Unit nonlabor costs = ss i i ; d i i ‘ oe 
Unit profits .............0 ” x r i E A i K if § B 4 Vent 
Unit nonlabor payments .. = oS 
Implicit price deflator 
sa i 123.1 
Output per hour of all persons u H i : i i I i I : a 
Compensation per NOUF .........-sssssssessnseeesnsensenessnees i . . 6 E H . E es 
Real compensation per HOUM .........-+.:-s:sssssseseeneenes is . K 3 H F Hl i H £ 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


100 wre [ sore | 1570 | vo00 | seer | 1002 | 1000 


(1977 =100) 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of alll PErSOMS .......-..-eeesneeeseesneees ; A 7 ‘ f i i y i i 107.1 
Output per unit of capital services . 98.4 98.5 f E b I i 5 x 2 97.4 
Multifactor productivity .........::+ssse : 75.4] 90.2 103.7 
OUR DUR ssssccccnscosesssssceseconsncontoasssssssscetecnennnsnssensseccesnssenn 53.3] 78.3 121.0 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 82.2 90.8 96.8 113.0 
Capital services =e 54.1 79.4 89.1 124.3 
Combined units of labor and capital input . : 70.7 86.7 94.1 116.8 
Capital per hour of all PersONs .......-ssssssssssessseseeeene 65.9 87.4 92.0 109.9 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 68.0 86.8 95.3 106.3 
Output per unit of capital services .. 98.4 98.6] 103.2 96.6 
Multifactor productivity ........... 776 90.7 97.9 102.9 
Output 52.3 77.8 91.7 121.0 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 77.0 89.7 96.2 113.8 
Capital services ..........+0+ 53.2 78.9 88.8 125.2 
Combined units of labor and capital input A 67.4 85.9 93.6 117.5 
Capital per hour of all PErSOMS ..........:ssessesseseseenennes 69.1 88.0 92.4 110.1 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of alll PErSOMS ..........s-ssesssesseenneens 60.0 79.2 115.6 
Output per unit of capital Services ...........0-0:00- K 96.0 
Multifactor productivity .............. as i H H fi : : i i Bi lj i 110.4 
Output 115.3 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons ... 99.8 
Capital services 420.2 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs ........ i ® é : 104.5 
Capital per hour of all PerSOMS ...........sessesessereesesees i iY Z f i i is % 5 F 120.4 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977 =100) 


Business: 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS .........--sssssesseeseeneenees 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor COSts .........ccs0 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator ..........csesseessesnessessnseneenreensaneenne 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ..... aa 5 
Real compensation per hou! cosaen sutures 
Unit labor Costs ........ee 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per NOUF .........+0 
Real compensation per NOUF ..........ssesese 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ............ 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs ......... 
Unit nonlabor payments 

Implicit price deflator 
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45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 
Country” 
1984 
Total labor force basis 
United States 7.4 71 é 7.1 7.2 7.2 7 6.9 7.0 
Canada Ee 11.2 10.4 ae 11.1 11.0 10.5 10.2 10.1 9.7 
Australia aa 8.9 8.2 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.8 7.9 
RLEOEMN sentences Seaerasciitceety reieosstoettorestiancas 27) 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 
France 9.7 10.1 9.9 10.0 10.2 10.1 10.2 9.9 10.0 
Germany .. ve WEE: 7.8 7.7 7.8 7.8 tint Ta, lat 
Great Britain 12.8 13.0 13.0 12.8 12.9 13.0 13.2 12.8 13.0 
Italy 1, 2... 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.8 57, 5.9 6.2 6.2 
Sweden 3.1 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.8 
TAs) 7.2 7.4 1 7.3 7.3 U2) 7.0 tA 
Canada 11.3 10.5 11.3 at 11.4 10.6 10.2 10.1 9.7 
Australia .. 9.0 8.3 8.8 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.2 7.9 8.0 
Japan 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.9 2.7 


’ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, 
introduced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons 
enumerated as unemployed. However, many persons 
reported that they had not actively sought work in the past 
30 days, and they have been provisionally excluded for 
comparability with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons 


would more than double the Italian unemployment rate 
shown. 

NOTE: Quarterly and monthly figures for France, 
Germany, and Great Britain are calculated by applying 
annual adjustment factors to current published data and 
therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, ten countries 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1981 | 1982_| 1983 


(Numbers in thousands) 


1984 


Employment status and country 


Labor force 
United States ........ccccscssecssssssesssenseseseeneenesnsnenseneanenes 99,009] 102,251] 104,962 406,940] 108,670] 110,204 111,550| 113,544] 115,461 
AMAA .nceecessecscssesscssssessecsssesssessssseenesnenncansnsensnnenennenns 11,958 12,639 
Australia . : 7,272 
Japan ..... 58,820 
France .... 23,320 
Germany . 27,010 
Great Britain ........csscsssssscsseccsssssscesssssnesssecsscennsenerenssenes 26,950 
Italy oeaieae 21,800 
Netherlands .. 5,690 
Sweden ..... 4,418 
Participation rate 
United States i ‘i R K x F 64.8 
Canada ..... = : : i : i : i i 65.2 
Australia as A s H 5 a A 4 4 3 61.8 
Japan PS f Hl 4 i 62.3 
France ... », u : : A 2 kK : ¥ i 56.8 
Germany .. F B ; 53.4 
Great Britain Res i 2 y U P A M zl 2 63.7 
Italy ....... “a q i 2 2 i K i ‘ . 47.2 
Netherlands . = F i Hl i i i H x A 51.2 
67.2 
107,150 
Ricaerat 11,311 
Australia ... cs 6,670 
Japan ... es 57,260 
France .. 20,910 
Germany . 24,880 
Great Britain 23,410 
Italy .....eeeeeeee 20,490 
Netherlands 4,890 
Sweden 4,293 
Employment-population ratio 
United States ..........cccsccssscssesssesesessnsseenssnensssesscesnenes fi : . A 4 ; A 60.1 
Canada ....... k . . i i i J 58.4 
Australia . f i r M F i 56.6 
Japan .. . ‘ : : : 4 : : : : 60.6 
France .... 3 50.9 
Germany .... 49.2 
Great Britain .. é i z J A . 55.3 
HGLY so scscsesnu . i i i ~ g & A : 44.4 
Netherlands ... 5 . i : F I ‘ © c i 44.0 
Sweden .. 65.3 
Unemployed 
stone States 8,312 
ada ..... 3 1,328 
Australia .... mi ¥ 
Japan .... 602 
Rees 1,560 
PPA cree cns sees hab Vabss sacnashecapredutecovabnetinereseth 2 410 
Germany ... e 2. 130 
Great Britain . ee . 
ener ae i 3,540 
Netherlands .. padi 
Sweden 125 
Unemployment rate 
United States 
Canada 7.2 
Australia we 
Japan ‘ 
France 26 
Germany .. 10.3 
Great Britain 7.9 
13.2 


47. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, twelve countries 


(1977=100) 


Item and country 


Output per hour 
United States .. 62.2 
Canada .... 50.3 
Japan .... 23.2 
Belgium . 32.8 
Denmark .. 37.2 
36.4 
40.3 
36.5 
32.4 


546| 81.7| 946| 97.7 
423 | 807| 948| 988 
538| 776] 929] 95.2 


United Kingdom .... 


Output 
United States .... 52.5 78.6 96.3 91.7 


Total hours 
United States .... ai = 84.4 97.3 | 103.1 101.2 
Canada ........ ee 82.6 97.7 103.6 | 105.0 
Japan .. d 82.7 | 107.9 | 110.7 106.1 
Belgium 127.0 130.1 121.8 | 119.7 
Denmark 132.4 125.1 115.2 | 113.2 
France ..... 97.2 | 105.3 | 107.8 | 107.8 
Germany 123.8 | 121.7 | 114.4 | 109.2 
Italy 102.3 | 107.4 99.6 | 101.0 


Compensation per hour 
United States ... 


Canada 27.1 46.5 59.2 68.5 
Japan 8.9 33.9 55.1 72.3 
Belgium 13.8 34.9 53.5 65.2 
Denmark 12.6 36.3 56.1 67.9 


Germany 18.8 48.0 67.5 76.9 
Italy ......... 8.3 26.1 43.7 54.5 
Netherlands 12.5 39.0 60.5 71.9 
Norway .......scsesereeee 15.8 37.9 54.5 63.6 
SWEEN ......cccscseceeeeee 14.7 38.5 54.2 63.8 
United Kingdom 14.8 30.8 44.8 56.9 


United States .. 58.7 70.9 73.7 84.1 
Canada 53.9 60.6 64.8 73.3 
Japan ..... 38.4 52.3 66.4 83.6 
Belgium 42.0 58.1 68.0 78.3 
Denmark 33.8 55.4 67.4 79.0 
France 41.6 52.6 63.6 72.8 
Germany 46.6 
May: ccesavescaneaces 22.8 
Netherlands 38.5 


Norway 
Sweden 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis: 
United States .. 
Canada ..........000+ 
WADAN ..casciesecscsssensosesees axe 
B@IQiUIM ........sseecseecseessnecenecssecsncssneesssconsessnsersscssusconscsenscenecsnnscaneccessnensetisasess 
Denmark 
France .... 


taly 
Netherlands .. 
Norway ... 


- Data not available. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


| 1960 | 1970 1973 1974 1976 1977 1979 


1980 1981 


122.3 
132.6 
126.2 


117.9 
110.1 
165.2 
112.8 
118.6 
108.4 
107.4 
113.2 
110.8 
101.3 
112.4 

92.4 


99.5 
98.7 
108.5 
77.5 
100.2 
80.3 
86.2 
83.9 
79.5 
82.8 
84.8 
73.2 


169.1 
182.1 
144.8 
176.6 
183.9 
246.5 
155.3 
303.0 
152.8 
188.3 
190.7 
237.2 


142.8 
163.2 

95.1 
121.4 
155.5 
182.5 
124.6 
224.5 
109.7 
154.0 
143.8 
187.9 


142.8 
133.9 
107.2 

75.3 

90.1 
102.7 
101.6 
112.8 

83.9 
100.4 
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48. Occupational injury and iliness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


Industry and of case’ 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


8.0 
3.7 
63.4 
12.0 
6.1 
90.7 
9.7 
Lost workday cases sod ‘ x e J ‘ $ J id 5.3 
LOSt WOFKGAYS ......0.seccssssessssecssssccssesesvssesssecsecessscncscscsecnsassssarsersseeones eee R i Hi i £ i F ¥ 160.2 
15.5 
6.9 
128.1 
serehcapsamecovaceuts6ess 15.4 
6.9 
Lost workdays 121.3 
Heavy construction contractors: 
Total cases 14.9 
Lost workday cases 6.4 
Lost workdays 131.7 
Special trade contractors: 
Total cases 15.8 
Lost workday cases .. 7.1 
Lost workdays 130.1 
10.6 
Lost workday cases 47 
Lost workdays 77.9 
Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products: 
19.6 
Lost workday cases .. 99 
172.0 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 153 
Lost workday cases . 64 
Lost WOrkdaYS oo... cesses 101.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 13.6 
Lost workday cases 6.6 
EDUC RORY crac tage rahe Cerca staan cenrenyratscescrouspossapanysvaecbstansesssovea hanouapaig\tesaap 120.8 
Primary metal industries: 
43.3 
6.1 
115.3 
16.1 
6.7 
104.9 
10.7 
41 
65.8 
6.8 
2.8 
45.0 
9.3 
4.2 
68.8 
5.4 
2.2 
37.5 
Lost workday cases 10.5 
Lost workdays 4.3 
70.2 


98 See footnotes at end of table. 


48. Continued— Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 


Industry and type of case’ 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products: 
MOTE CABOS (os sroentacscccevesiesiacsicssesctsr vec 16.7 
Lost workday cases 8.1 
Lost workdays 131.6 
Tobacco manufacturing: 
Total cases ....... 7.7 
Lost workday ca: 3.2 
_ Lost workdays 51.7 
Textile mill products: 
Gta CASOS a5. eccscassesssascscossesessdchens 10.5 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.1 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases 2.7 2.9 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 
Lost workdays ras 55.5. 57.4 61.5 61.3 62.8 §9.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases .......... ce 6.7 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 
Lost workday cases 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 a | 2.4 2.5 
Lost workdays ............ 31.0 31.7 32.4 34.1 34.9 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 
Paper and allied products 
Total cases ... 13.7 13.6 13.5 13.5 12.7 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 
Lost workday cases 47 5.0 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.7 
Lost workdays 94.8 101.6 103.3 108.4 112.3 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases ...... Wactunanauaemliadtousspnassahnordaaaseiveralivessiaaivastanrsssastasusersnssasseae 6.8 6.8 7.0 7A 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 
Lost workday cases .. 2.6 rayé 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Lost workdays 40.3 41.7 43.8 45.1 46.5 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 
Chemicals and allied products: 


Total cases ......... 8.2 8.0 7.8 ts 6.8 6.6 6.7 5.5 5.3 
Lost workday cases .. 


Lost workdays 50.6 51.4 50.9 54.9 50.3 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 
SoA NR SEMESNDSS cee aera covers stra ss ss cxsutancaveicarscamnasvavensissconicasessa cavvisscastosatseves = 7.9 8.1 7.9 7.7 7.2 6.7 5.3 5.5 5.1 


Lost workday cases .. 


Lost workdays 62.5 §9.2 58.3 62.0 59.1 §1.2 46.4 46.8 53.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
ERED IDS No dear naisvncede det uitocsadsspsaapnioovansucheuissxsicsvthireisasssssonsdetvocsanceoss biagusebiozane 16.8 16.8 17.1 ee 15:5 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 


Lost workday cases .. 


Lost workdays ............ 113.3 118.1 125.5 127.1 118.6 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 
Leather and leather products: 

SR VEIAN GHENOMINGS: 20 oct access cacy'bsscovacssetexeiseundstictscuvbses ienchevqeevsec¥esajncesstcesevedieccbrecccbiacaucsseve 11.6 lit 11.7 11.5 AAG. 5 9.9 10.0 10.5 

OSMWONIGEY CASCS recat aysitenss-tiavescsesdascesvod\ciransrestecsesshedscev¥revvasvenreshsnsiceaseseesns 41 4.4 4.7 4.9 5.0 5:1 4.5 4.4 4.7 


Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases . 


Lost workdays ...... 94.0 95.9 102.3 107.0 104.5 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 

Total cases ......... 7.5 7.7 7.9 8.0 7.4 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.4 

Lost workday cases . 2.8 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 3:3 

Lost workdays 43.2 44.0 44.9 49.0 48.7 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases ...... 8.1 8.5 8.9 8.8 8.2 ah 7.1 7.0 7.2 

Lost workday cases . 3.3 3.6 3.9 41 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 


Lost workdays 


Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.2 7.4 7.5 7.7 7.1 7A 7.2 7.3 7.6 
Lost workday cases . 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 


Lost workdays 


Total cases 2.0 2.0 21 2.1 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Lost workday cases . vA 8 8 9 8 8 9 9 9 
Lost workdays .... 11.6 10.4 12.5 13.3 12.2 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 
Total CASES ........ceeseseseee i i Ml ; i i 4 i 5.2 


Lost workday cases . 
Losi workdays 


1 Total cases include fatalities. EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 

2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: week, 50 weeks per year.) 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 
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SALES PUBLICATIONS 


BLS Bulletins 


Selected reprints from the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
1986-87 Edition: 


Business, Managerial, and Legal Occupations. Bulletin 2250-2, 33 
pp., $1.25 (GPo Stock No. 029-001-02867-9). 


Clerical and Other Administrative Support Occupations. Bulletin 
2250-13, 27 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02878-4). 


Communications, Design, Performing Arts, and Related Oc- 
cupations. Bulletin 2250-10, 25 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
029-001-02875-0). 


Computer and Mathematics-Related Occupations. Bulletin 
2250-4, 21 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02869-5). 


Construction and Extractive Occupations. Bulletin 2250-18, 32 
pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02883-1). 


Dietetics, Nursing, Pharmacy, and Therapy Occupations. Bulletin 
2250-8, 24 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02873-3). 


Education, Social Service, and Related Occupations. Bulletin 
2250-6, 38 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02871-7). 


Engineering and Related Occupations. Bulletin 2250-3, 19 pp., 
$1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02868-7). i 


Health Technologists and Technicians. Bulletin 2250-9, 24 pp., 
$1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02874-1). 


Mechanics, Equipment Installers, and Repairers. Bulletin 2250-16, 
36 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02881-4). 


Medical and Dental Practitioners and Assistants. Bulletin 2250-7, 
21 pp., $1.25 (GPo Stock No. 029-001-02872-5). 


Metalworking Occupations. Bulletin 2250-19, 12 pp. $1.25 (Gpo 
Stock No. 029-001-02884-9). 


Physical and Life Scientists. Bulletin 2250-5, 14 pp., $1.25 (GPo 
Stock No. 029-001-02870-9). 


Production Occupations. Bulletin 2250-20, 26 pp., $1.25 (GPO 
Stock No. 029-001-02885-7). 


Protective Service Occupations and Inspectors. Bulletin 2250-14, 
15 pp., $1.25 (GPo Stock No. 029-001-02879-2). 


Sales Occupations. Bulletin 2250-12, 18 pp., $1.25 (Gpo Stock 
No. 029-001-02877-6). 


Service Occupations: Food, Cleaning, Health, and Personal. 
Bulletin 2250-15, 20 pp., $1.25 (Gpo Stock No. 
029-001-02880-6). 


Small Business Occupations. Bulletin 2250-17, 15 pp., $1.25 (GPo 
Stock No. 029-001-02882-2). 


Technologists and Technicians, Except Health. Bulletin 2250-11, 
19 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02876-8). 


Tomorrow’s Jobs: Overview. Bulletin 2250-1, 19 pp., $1.25 (GPpo 
Stock No. 029-001-02866-1). 


Transportation and Material Moving Occupations. Bulletin 
2250-21, 16 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02886-5). 


Complete set of 21 reprints, $22 (GPo Stock No. 029-001-02865-2). 


Technology and Its Impact on Labor in Four Industries. Bulletin 
2242, 46 pp., $2.75 (GPo Stock No. 029-001-02899-7). Appraises 
some of the technological changes emerging among selected 


American industries (tires and inner tubes, aluminum, 
aerospace, and commercial banking) and discusses the impact of 
these changes on productivity and labor over the next 5 to 10 years. 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan 
areas. The annual series is available by subscription for $103 per 
year. Individual area bulletins are also available separately. 


Beginning in January 1987, the current program of annual surveys 
of 70 areas will change to a program of 90 surveys—35 areas 
surveyed every year and two groups of 29 areas surveyed in 
alternate years. 


Chicago, Illinois, Metropolitan Area, March 1986. Bulletin 
3035-9, 58 pp., $3 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00081-1). 


Industry Wage Surveys 


These studies include results from the latest BLS survey of wages 
and supplemental benefits, with detailed occupational data for 
the Nation, regions, and selected areas (where available). Data 
are useful for wage and salary administration, union contract 
negotiation, arbitration, and Government policy considerations. 


Textile Dyeing and Finishing, June 1985. Bulletin 2260, 56 pp., 
$3.25 (GPO Stock No. 029-001-02901-2). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. Each issue provides a comprehensive report 
on price movements for the month, plus statistical tables, 
charts, and technical notes. $4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. Each issue includes selected wage 
and benefit changes, work stoppages, and statistics on com- 
pensation changes. $2 ($21 per year). 


Employment and Earnings. Each issue covers employment and 
unemployment developments in the month plus statistical tables 
on national, State, and area employment, hours, and earnings. 
$4.50 ($31 per year). 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly. Each issue helps people planning 
careers, guidance counselors, and others keep informed of 
changing career opportunities. $3 ($11 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. Each issue includes a comprehensive 
report on price movements for the month plus regular tables and 
technical notes. $4.25 ($29 per year). 


Area Wage Summaries 


Battle Creek, MI, May 1986. 3 pp. 

Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange and Lake Charles, TX-LA, May 
1986. 3 pp. 

Raleigh-Durham, NC, May 1986. 7 pp. 

Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA, May 1986. 3 pp. 

Salinas-Seaside-Monterey, CA, May 1986. 3 pp. 


To Order: 


Sale Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and GPo 
stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, 
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fice—should be made payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 
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